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WILLIAM T. HARRIS, 
U. 8. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


ROF. HARRIS bears in his per- 
sonal appearance the character- 
istics of the educator. A large frame 
with a good endowment of the motive 
temperament furnish a substantial basis 
for the large head and well-organized 
brain. Using the language of Professor 
Sizer when shown the accompanying 
portrait : 

It will be observed that the head is 
comparatively narrow and flattened at 
the sides, indicating that what are called 
the selfish or animal propensities are 
moderately developed. He may be what 
we call personally selfish, as shown by 
self-reliance, determination, indepen- 
dence, ambition to be somebody, to have 
a place and fill it, and be disposed also 
to repel impertinent aggression and in- 
quisitiveness; but when it comes to 
cunning, severity, hardness, greed of 
gain for its own sake, such qualities are 
wanting. Besides his alimentiveness, or 
the terflency to gustatory pleasure and 
license in matters of diet, seems to be 
quite moderate ; he is not a slave to 
appetite, nor a slave to the sense of 
property ; nor is he hard, censorious or 
combative.. He is argumentative, criti- 
cal, analytical to the last degree. There 
are few who have so sharp an intellect, 
such admirable analytical powers. He 
gathers knowledge, remembers it, criti- 
cises it and appreciates its value, uses and 
applications. His language is fairly indi- 
cated, but it is known for its specific 
accuracy, definiteness and discrimina- 
tion rather than forits affluence, and yet 
he probably talks somewhat rapidly. 
He is a wonderful judge of human na- 
ture, and human psychology is anatural 
theme in his mental operations. What 
is in a man ; what makes him so ; what 
is he adapted to ; how can he be related 
to life, pleasantly to himself, profitably 
to others, are questions that come as 
natural to him as diagnosis to the ex- 
perienced physician. 


He has large benevolence, which ren- 
ders him liberal, and he might work 
for others and forget himself, yet wien 
he is working by contract he expects to 
collect the money due him on it. If he 
wants to be generous he does not do it 
at the end of a bargain, but collects 
what belongs to him and appropriates it 
to business purposes, or to what benevo- 
lence his judgment may approve. He 
is generally careful to have a perfect 
understanding in his business arrange- 
ments, and then lives up to his agree- 
ment sincerely. He is conscientious, 
firm and reverential, and has power of 
adaptation that enables him to glide into 
the habits and usages of friends and 
with those whose tastes approximate his 
own. His face indicates candor, direct- 
ness, kindness, affection, sincerity. His 
temperament belongs to the class of 
thinkers and mental workers rather 
than to those who are engaged in secu- 
lar and muscular pursuits. He ought 
to be a fine writer, a superior and clear 
thinker, an influential man, and his in- 
fluence will be on the side of that which 
is clean, pure, dutiful, just and intellec- 
tual. 

William Torrey Harris comes of New 
England stock and was born at South 
Killingly, Conn., Sept. 10, 1835. His 
education has been of a most liberal 
order. From the famous Phillips Acad- 
emy, at Andover, he went to Yale, 
where he was graduated, and seems to 
have adopted, like most of the college- 
bred men of New England a generation 
ago, the pursuit of teacher, making for 
himself, in a comparatively brief space, 
a good reputation. Going West, he rose 
rapidly, and was in 1868 given the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Public Schools 
in the city of St. Louis. While there he 
founded the Philosophical Society of St. 
Louis and edited the Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, the first periodical of 
its character to be published in the 
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United States. In 1880 Prof. Harris 
went to Europe to represent the United 
States in the International Congress of 
Education that was held in Brussels 
and to make some special studies in the 
line of his vocation. That year he 
withdrew from the position of School 
Superintendent at St. Louis, and on re- 
turning from Europe made Boston his 
residence, where his services in the 
higher departments of education found 
aready sphere. At the meetings of the 
Concord School of Philosophy he was a 
prominent feature, and is frequently 


heard of as a lectureron philosophy and 
school methods before leading institu- 
tions. He has contributed much to cur- 
rent literature on the topics mentioned 
and translated from German and Italian 
authors of the advanced class of thought. 
In selecting Prof. Harris for the place 
of Commissioner in the United States 
Bureau of Education, we are of opinion 
that our Government made an excellent 
choice, few other Americans having by 
education and experience an equal fit- 
ness with him for the peculiar service 
demanded of the incumbent. D. 


——————2o-9 4 


THE AGENT 


HERE are two aspects in which 
every act must be viewed : first, 
in its effects, both immediate and ulti- 
mate; and second, in its relation to the 
agent. In consequence of this there is 
merit or demerit in the act itself, and 
virtue or vice in the agent. And these 
are wholly distinct and separate; merit 
in the act and virtue in the agent, or 
demerit in the act and vice in the agent, 
not being necessarily connected ; 7.¢., a 
good act may be done from an evil 
motive, or a wrong act may be done 
from the best of motives. These two 
aspects must be clearly distinguished in 
order to have a lucid and correct con- 
ception of individual virtue or culpa- 
bility. 

To illustrate this we give the follow- 
ing examples : 

Marcus Aurelius, the great Stoic em- 
peror, attempted to stem the tide of 
Christianity, in itself the source of 
noble, self-sacrificing acts, and the sus- 
tainer of consecrated lives, though in- 
cidentally bringing many evils. He be- 
lieved that it would inevitably lead to 
the dissolution of government and a 
reign of anarchy and lawlessness. The 
act will bear the condemnation which a 
Christian era has heaped upon it, but 
Aurelius did it from an unselfish mo- 
tive. On the other hand, a modern 
millionaire owner of town lots builds a 


IN ETHICS. 


number of houses, and gives them to 
industrious poor who will occupy them. 
‘‘A generous act!” sothe presssays; and 
it is beneficent in itself. But the mo- 
tive was selfish, for the existence of an 
industrious and prosperous community 
so enhances the value of the remaining 
lots that the gift is repaid fourfold. :In 
relation to the actor this beneficent act 
becomes a cool, calculating, business en- 
terprise, not a virtue in the least. These 
are sufficient, for the principle is not 
obscure. 

Several highly important lessons re- 
lating to ethics and the moral life are to 
be drawn from the foregoing : 

First, moral virtue or culpability de- 
pends not at all upon the nature or 
result of our actions, but wholly upon our 
motives; i.e., the intentions that move 
us, and the efforts which we put forth 
in accomplishing them. If the railroad 
magnate, after years of stock-watering 
and other business crimes, endows a 
college, builds a church or library, or 
generously aids some popular humani- 
tarian scheme, simply to secure the 
adulation of the press or an assured re- 
membrance after death, he is no more 
virtuous, no more worthy in an ethical 
sense, than if he had grasped his money 
with a miser’s hand till death loosed it 
and the treasure reverted to his heirs, 
though it must be acknowledged that 
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his endowments are asource of ennoble- 
ment to thousands. The poor laborer, 
who, out of his meagre store, and without 
hope of repayment, gladly gives a few 
pounds of meat or a sack of flour to a 
worthy neighbor in misfortune, does a 
nobler act in the eyes of God, one of far 
greater moral worthiness than the mil- 
lionaire’s endowment of churches and 
schools, though its benefits reach but 
one. 

It all depends upon motives. 
It is the story of the widow’s two 
mites retold. They were greater than 
all the gifts of the rich. In the light of 
this principle, which is not mere fancy 
or sentiment but plain truth, a penny 
gladly given with noble intentions, is a 
greater credit to the giver than the 
wealth of the Rothschilds given grudg- 
ingly for selfish ends, and the cup of 
water given in love is a greater glory 
than governing a kingdom. Do much 
if you can, litle if you must, always 
the most possible, and with good or 
noble purpose. And when this is done 
the least are equal with the greatest in 
moral worthiness, for both have done 
from the same motive all that lay in 
their power to do. 

Second, virtue or vice depending 
wholly upon our volitions we may be- 
come morally worthy or culpable by 
the mere act of willing, without doing 
the act intended, provided only that cir- 
cumstances beyond our control abso- 
lutely prevent its commission. Mere 
wishing or desiring is not enough. De- 
sire must result in the full act of voli- 
tion, which involves putting forth all 
possible efforts, and the efforts must be 
in vain before the full force of virtue or 
vice attaches to the agent. Thus the 
burglar who, owing to strong safes, 
limited time or an arrest, fails after 
making an attempt is just as culpable 
asif he had committed the theft. The 
murderer who waylays his victim but 
misses his aim, or administers poison 
without effect is as deeply guilty as if 
the murder had been committed. So 


virtue attaches to good volitions even if 
efforts are in vain. 

Third, what is termed a volition con- 
sists of two states, an emotional in 
which there are one or more active de- 
sires, and an intellectual, the final de- 
cision which leads to effort. The emo- 
tional part is in one sense the more im- 
portant, for the character of the voli- 
tion is often determined by that alone. 
This emotional state consequently as- 
sumes a moral character. Not full voli- 
tions only assume the character of vice 
or virtue, but the mental activities 
which form their bases. This view may 
seem ultra-ethical, but it isadvanced in 
full confidence. It seems founded in 
fact. The indulgence of any feeling 
develops the faculty which manifests it, 
and leads to a greater susceptibility to 
excitement. It slowly but surely forms 
a character with that feeling predomi- 
nant. This character placed in appro- 
priate circumstances may display re- 
markable and unexpected virtues, or 
break forth in excessive crimes. And 
all is due to the influence of these po 
tent forces of development. One in- 
dulges a bitterness against a fellow- 
being, and broods over it in silence till 
his nature is transformed to a demon. 
Then in a moment of excitement a mur- 
der is committed. A covetous desire is 
indulged till the last scruple is impotent 
to check it. Opportunity offering, « 
theft is committed. These examples 
which often find parallels in actual life 
suggest many others, but the principle is 
already plain. The mental states which 
lead to virtue or vice in actions have a 
moral character in themselves. Of 
course, evil desires may arise spon- 
taneously or from external stimuli. 
These are unavoidable, and the charac- 
ter of vice does not attach to them, if 
they are condemned and suppressed as 
early as possible ; but if they are in- 
dulged and secretly nursed after their 
character is known, culpability attaches 
to the individual. Let your whole men- 
tal life be a striving after all that is good 
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and perfect. To have an ideal is a vir- 
tue in itself. 

Fourth, no vice attaches to the agent 
in wrong acts done with good, or nega- 
tively without evil intentions. These 
can occur only when the nature of th® 
act is unknown, or when inappropriate 
means are used by mistake ; for anyone 
who does an act known to be evil in its 
nature or effects can never have a good 
motive. It might seem to some who 
judge by the principles of civil law that 
ignorance here would excuse no one. 
And it does not. The act is done, and 
its effects are far-reaching, even per- 
petual. But moral guilt does not attach 
to the individual. He is innocent before 
the morallaw. This is the lesson of na- 
ture. Men have not learned to know 
evil by profound meditations on the 
nature of things. It is not made known 
first by metaphysics. It is necessarily 
experienced first andthen named. Man 
is finite in intelligence. He makes mis- 
takes. Hecan not avoid them. He is 
environed by artificiality, whieh in many 
cases is a perpetual temptation, or al- 
most a compulsion to evil. The first act 
gives warning by its effects, but never 
leaves the actor guilty, provided there 
was no hint of its evil given before its 
commission. The next act, when na- 


oe 


ture has given warning and the moral 
sense is awakened to its evil, leaves 
moral guilt. Itisanevilin every sense. 
Last, does ignorance really excuse the 
agent in immoral acts, or is it immoral 
to be ignorant? We can only say that 
necessary ignorance surely excuses from 
guilt. But this only raises the question 
—What is necessary ignorance? We 
come into being destitute of knowledge. 
We must acquire it by personal experi- 
ence or thought, or by learning the ex- 
perience or thought of others. This re- 
quires the expenditure of life energies. 
In our present social system most of 
these energies must be spent in supply- 
ing the physical wants and comforts of 
life. Besides this, individuals vary 
widely in their capacities for education. 
For some it is extremely difficult to gain 
even the simplest knowledge. Still, 
everyone has some leisure and some ca- 
pacity. Since ignorance is a condition 
that favors evil in all its forms, it must 
be regarded as immoral when avoidable, 
and everyone should feel it aduty to use 
whatever leisure and capacity he may 
have in acquiring that kind of knowl- 
edge which will lead to rectitude and 
good deeds. Ignorance can never ex- 
cuse sin, which itself is inexcusable. 
JOHN W. SHULL. 





THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE MOUTH.—CONCLUDED. 


HE fact that we have noticed in 
connection with the bitter trait 

—that the movement of the lower jaw is 
accompanied with a similar movement 
of the mouth—is likewise observed in 
the pinched trait. As in the former 
case we remove, as far as possible, not 
only the upper maxillary from the 
lower maxillary, but also the upper lip 
from the lower; so, in the latter, we 
press the lower maxillary against the 
upper, and the lower lip against the 
upper. In consequence of the con- 
traction of the orbicular labial muscle 
and of the incisor muscles, the lips are 
closely shut and their red edges are 


turned within ; but at the same time the 
lower lip is energetically pressed against 
the upper, by the action of the two leva- 
tors of the chin. These muscles start 








Fig. 8. 


from the upper edge of the lower jaw, 
near the median incisors, directing 
their fibers downward and outward, and 
lose themselves in the skin of the chin. 
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They lift the middle of the lower half of 
the orbicular labial muscle, and press 
the skin of the chin closely against the 
bone. In consequence of this move- 
ment, the middle of the lower lip seems 
to be raised, and simultaneously two 
wrink!es or indentations appear, which, 
beginning at the middle of the lower lip, 
are directed thence toward the sides, 
like the sides of an obtuse-angled tri- 
angle, in a straight line downward and 


outward. These two indentations are 
very characteristic of the pinched trait, 
and correspond with the lower border 
of the tense labial orbicular, drawn up 
in its middle (Fig. 8). This expression 
is, however, provoked not only by very 
intense corporeal but also by very in- 
tense intellectual efforts. The efforts, 
however, which we make in mental 
works—in scientific researches, for ex- 
ample—are rarely passionate enough in 
their nature to bring on a spasmodic 
pressure of the lips and teeth ; but this 
takes place when we dispose ourselves 
for an intellectual combat, when one 
appeals to all the force of his will to de- 
fend himself against strange influences 
and guard his own convictions. The 
mouth closed firmly, with the lower lip 
raised, gives the expression of tenacity, 
stubbornness, obstinacy, and persever- 
ance. 

A person having his teeth and lips 
closely shut and the skin of his fore- 


head contracted at the same time into 
vertical wrinkles, shows that he is an- 
gry, and firmly disposed to contend 
about the matter that is on his mind 
(Fig. 9). If his lips are pinched and his 
eyebrows lifted up, he is trying to main- 
tain the impressions that have deter- 
mined himto an obstinate persistence in 
his opinions and intentions (Fig. 10). In 
J. Schrader’s picture, ‘‘Gregory VII. in 
Exile at Salerno” (Fig. 11), the tenacity 


of the mouth, the anger expressed in the 
vertical wrinkles, and the tense atten- 
tion in the horizontal ones, joined with 
a secretive look, give to the face of the 
character the expression of a dangerous 
man who is contemplating perfidy and 
vengeance. Another combination is 
that of the pinched trait and vertical 
wrinkles with the bitter expression of 
the mouth (Fig. 12). 

It remains to describe the complicated 
muscular movements that accompany a 
violent rage. The jaws are strongly 
pressed upon one another, in expression 
of an energy ready for the combat, of a 
provoking resolution ; the upper lip is 
elevated and also the wings of the nose 
(bitter trait) so high that it is impossible 
to pinch the lips ; and the teeth of the 
upper jaw are seen above the upward- 
drawn lower lip. The nostrils are 
swelled out wide, for the movements of 
respiration and the heart are precipitate 
in rage, and the air is inhaled and ex- 
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pired violently to meet an obstacle in 
the tightly closed teeth, so that the 
breathing, preferably done through the 
nose, is facilitated by theinflation of the 
nostrils. The forehead presents hori- 
zontal wrinkles as a sign of close atten- 
tion, and vertical wrinkles in expres- 
sion of anger. The eyes Jook brilliant 
and “‘ flash with fire” under the effect 
of the mental excitement, roll wildly in 


their orbits, or cast a fixed and piercing 
look (Fig. 13). 

The pinched trait becomes physiog- 
nomical most easy and frequently with 
persons whose daily occupations in- 
volve often or for long periods painful 
or intense bodily efforts, whether in the 
shape of a great display of force, or of 
special care and prudence. It may be 
developed among blacksmiths as well 
as among embroiderers, among butch- 
ers or sculptors; but we may be sure 
that persons with whom we find it are 
accustomed to do work with zeal and 
conscientiously. This trait can not, 
however, be developed physiognoini- 
cally as the result of intellectual efforts 
and the expression of tenacity, except 
the corresponding states of the mind are 
repeated not only often but with dura- 
tion. We recognize in them the tena- 
cem propositi virum (man tenacious of 
his purpose) of Horace, the persevering 
man ; and also, when the expression of 
the pinched air is engraved with a par- 


ticular force, the opinionated, obstinate, 
headstrong, hardened man. 

The expression of contempt, or dis- 
dain, is manifested partly in the eyes 
and partly in the mouth. A person who 
wishes to show his contempt raises his 
head in order to cast his look downward 
upon the object of his scorn ; he thus 
expresses that he feels superior to the 
one who appears low to him—only he 


does not look straightforwardly at the 
object, but sidewise, as if he did not 
judge it necessary to turn his head in 
order to fix his eyes upon him ; at the 
same time the eyelids droop as in sleepi- 
ness and asa sign of extreme indiffer- 


ence toward the real or imaginary cause. 
Still, a certain degree of idle and con- 
strained attention is recognizable in the 
stretched appearance of the frontal mus- 
cles; the eyebrows are drawn up and 
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horizontal wrinkles are formed on the 
skin of the forehead (Fig. 14). Thus, 
a feeble degree of contempt is expressed 
only in the eyes, but in the rising de- 
grees of a haughty disdain the expres- 
sion of the mouth becomes modified in 


a peculiar way. The bitter trait ap- 
pears in the upper lip, as if the person 
were feeling a disagreeable, nauseating 
taste, and simultaneously the lower lip 
is pushed forward and upward, as if in 
the desire to remove an insignificant 
object from the neighborhood of the 
lips. The sign that the object is re- 
garded as very insignificant is derived 
from the fact that in elongating the 
lower lip we are accustomed to blow 
a little puff of air, as if that were 
enough to blow away so light an object. 
Hence the mimic expression of con- 
tempt is a complicated one, and is re- 
lated partly to imaginary objects and 





Fig. 15. 


partly to imaginary sensorial impres- 
sions. 

As in the pinched trait, the lower lip 
is likewise drawn up in the trait of con- 
tempt, and in both cases by means of 
the two levator muscles of the chin. 
The expression of stubbornness, how- 
ever, is essentially distinguished from 


that of contempt by the lips beingdrawn 
inward, while in contempt the lower lip 
is pushed forward. This is due to a 
combined action of the leyator muscles 
and of the triangular muscles of the 
chin ; while the former push the lower 
lip upward and the corners of the mouth 
are depressed, the red edge of the lower 
lip is turned outward. Under the in- 
fluence of the levator muscles of the 
chin, wrinkles characteristic of the 
lower lip are formed in the expression 
of contempt as well as in that of stub- 
bornness ; but in the latter the wrinkles 
start from the middle of the lower lip 
and are directed in a straight line to- 
ward the base and outward, like the 
sides of an obtuse-angled triangle, while 
in the former they form, by tension to- 


Fig. 16 


ward the base of the trianjrulars of the 
chin, a curved line, the convexity of 
which is upward (Fig. 15). In both ex- 
pressions the chin is flat, because its 
skin, under the influence of the levator 
muscles, is drawn upward and tightly 
stretched. 

If vertical wrinkles appear along with 
the expression of contempt, and the 
arched eyebrows and horizontal wrinkles 
are wanting, we judge that the person is 
under the influence of both anger and 
contempt (Fig. 16). The expressions of 
contempt and bitterness may be com- 
bined, as signs of a corresponding com- 
plexity of feelings. The expression of 
contempt occurs physiognomically with 
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pretentious, arrogant men, who are ac- 
customed to measure the conditions and 
opinions of others by the scale of their 
own imagined excellence, and who are 
hard to satisfy. This traitis manifested 
in the eye by highly arched brows, hori- 
zontal wrinkles and depressed lids. In 


the mouth, we perceive that the middle 
of the lower lip seems pressed up, and 
that under its red border, which is 
slightly thrown out, an arched wrinkle 
is developed, the convexity of which is 
turned upward. 

TH. PIDERIT. 





THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE. 


EW, even among the most skeptical 
minded persons, can to-day be 
found who will deny the possibility of 
thought transference. But there are 
fewer still who perceive the extent. of its 
action or the explanation which the 
truth of thought transference affords to 
many questions now agitating the 
public mind. Curious mysteries, subtle 
mental activities in new directions, dis- 
coveries and inventions made at nearly 
the same period by persons in widely 
separated localities will, I am certain, 
be ultimately traced to the vibrations of 


thought acting upon specially receptive 
minds. 


My own experience in this most in- 
teresting domain began at an early age. 
Asa young school-girl I formed a de- 
voted attachment to another young girl 
of the same age, but one having a tem- 
perament unlike my own. However, 
we were alike in our ardor of affection, 
and in a certain sensitiveness which 
neither years nor wide experiences have 
been able to subdue. 

On our separation we began that volu- 
minous correspondence which is char- 
acteristic of youth. As Marie Birshker- 
seff poured out her soul in her journal, 
so we flooded our foolscap sheets with 
crude symbols of girlish development. 
We understood one another, to all others 
were we strangers. To-day we smile 
with sad superiority over that romantic 
period which comes in the life of all ac 
tive intelligences, but, nevertheless, it 
has its use ; itis a safety-valve. 

In a short time Avis and I found we 
were writing the same thoughts, nay, 


even the same words upon the same day. 
A comparison of dates soon convinced 
us that we were both at our desks at the 
same hour. 

On one occasion, awakened from a 
profound sleep shortly after midnight, 
my mind was so strongly directed to- 
ward my friend that I rose, dressed my- 
self, and poured out my soul on paper, 
and in the morning mailed my letter to 
her. The second day thereafter arrived 
a missive from Avis. What was my 
astonishment to read the date, the hour 
after midnight, coinciding with my effu- 
sion to her, and a letter, in the main, a 
counterpart of my own. Several sen- 
tences, and those not common-place in 
form or thought, were identically the 
same. 

But it was reserved for mature expe- 
riences to continue my studies in 
thought transference. About six years 
ago, shortly after the Christian Science 
craze began to affect the community, I 
found it desirable to attend a course of 
lectures, not upon that special topic, but 
one similar in some respects, under the 
name of Mental Science. Having been 
intensely interested in metaphysical 
studies all ‘my life, and having formu- 
lated certain hypotheses in regard to 
mental healing, I desired to know the 
philosophy believed and taught by one 
of the ablest and best of its demonstra- 
tors. The lecturer, a sincere, broad- 
minded woman, had had wonderful suc- 
cess as a healer, and moreover, was elo- 
quentupon the platform. Not only had 
she a large class before her when I en- 
tered it, but the members of three or 
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four previous classes were present by 
her invitation. In this way there were 
many witnesses to the fact I am about 


to relate. 

In describing the power of mind over 
matter Mrs. A—— waxed exceedingly 
eloquent. She was stirring, impassive, 
majestic. But in attributing toall med- 
icines, liquors, poisons, etc., no intrinsic 
qualities, but a power imparted to them 
solely by the thoughts of mankind con- 
cerning them, I took mental exceptions 
to the views of the speaker. Of this I 
spoke to no person except to my husband, 
who had no communication with any 
of theclass. In talking over the subject 
with him I determined to put to her, in 
writing, certain suppositious cases, in 
which a powerful mineral poison, the 
bite of a rattlesnake, and a railroad acci- 
dent, should be produced and cured by 
mental action or thought. These ques- 
tions were briefly formulated before 
going to the class the next morning, and 
placed in my reticule. My intention was 
to put the folded paper on the desk be- 
fore Mrs. A. rose to speak, and ask her 
to answer them before beginning the 
topic of the day. 

To my dismay on arriving at the 
hall Mrs. A. had began her lecture, 
and there was no opportunity to submit 
the questions ensconced in my reticule. 
My watch had lost time, and hence, with 
a sharp pang of disappointment, I re- 
signed myself to the inevitable. 

What was my astonishment about five 
minutes after entering the class to hear 
Mrs. A. break off from her subject-mat- 
ter, take up the questions in my bag one 
by one, justas I had written them, and 
answer them according to her light. 
Verbally she used the same words I had 
employed with the exception of substi- 
tuting ‘‘ viper” for ‘‘ rattlesnake.” This 
done, Mrs. A. returned to her lecture 
and finished it in her usual manner. 

Atthe close, and just as the class was 
dismissed for the day, I begged the mem- 
bers to stay a moment while I opened 
my reticule and read the questions 


which I had placed therein, and which 
no person, with the exception of my 
husband, had ever seen or heard. A 
lady present, an intimate friend of the 
lecturer, then testified that Mrs. A., in 
going over the topics for the day with 
her, previous to taking the platform, had 
alluded to nothing relevant to my ques- 
tions. And Mrs. A. herself declared 
that it was a mystery to herself in pro- 
pounding the questions and answering 
them as to why she should doso. In 
her experience in teaching she had 
had similar examples of the power of 
mind, and saw uothing strange in the 
process, 

Here, then, is a marked case of 
thought transference, a subtile but not 
mysterious action of mind, which can 
be accounted for by known natural 
laws. Tune two instruments to the 
same key, touch the notes of one, how- 
ever lightly, and similar notes in the 
other will respond. If not attuned to 
the same key, silence is unbroken. The 
law of harmonious vibration, as yet so 
little understood, is, I am convinced, at 
the base of ail motion, life, development. 
To its rhythmic movement dance storm 
and star, and all that roll between. 

What is thought but a motion of the 
soul, acting through the ether in a man- 
ner so fine and far-reaching that an- 
other soul in some distant corner of the 
earth, nay, even upon someother planet, 
attuned to the same key, may feel the 
vibration and respond. 


HESTER M. POOLE. 
——_—~ e<._ _____ 


TEMPERANCE IN AMERICA.—In an ad- 
dress delivered by Professor Goldwin 
Smith in his native city, Reading, Eng- 
land, he paid a handsome compliment 
to the workingmen of the United States 
when he said that ‘‘the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans were an exceedingly temperate 
people.” Hestruck at the root of the 
cause of intemperance in all countries 
by remarking that the true way to pre- 
vent the use of intoxicating drinks was 
to prevent their manufacture. 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 
DR, NATHAN ALLEN. 


ATHAN ALLEN, the editor of the 

first three volumes of the AMER- 

IOAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
MISCELLANY, was a native of Princeton, 
Mass.; born in 1813, and died at Lowell 
December 16, 1888, aged seventy-five 
years. He was a theological student and 
a graduate of Amherst College in 1837, 
being a ‘‘freshman” there when O. 8. 
Fowler and Henry Ward Beecher were 


graduated there in 1834. At Amherst 
he became interested in and somewhat 
acquainted with Phrenology. After his 
course at college was ended he came to 
New York, and, of course, gravitated to 
the office of my brother, at 135 Nassau 
street, ashort time previous to the ad- 
vent of the writer at the same place, and 
made that his rallying point until he 
joined us in Philadelphia early in 1838, 


in order to supply my brother’s place in 
part when he was absent on lecturing 
tours. He was also pursuing theolog- 
ical studies at the same time. 

At length circumstances convinced 
him that it was his duty to become tem- 
porary editor of the JOURNAL until some 
one else could be found capable to fill the 
place, and as no other one was found, 
and he was induced to remain, he felt a 


sure conviction that in order to fill the 
place acceptably to himself it was neces- 
sary for him to learn more of physio- 
logy andanatomy ; the human organiza- 
tion, the temple of the mind, soul, spirit. 
The next step for him was to attend the 
medical lectures of the Pennsylvania 
Medical College, where his brother, 
Jonathan Allen, M. D., filled an impor- 
tant chair, and where the celebrated 
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George McClellan, M. D., father of Gen. 
George B. McClellan, was Professor of 
Surgery. 

At the close of his studies at the Medi- 
cal College he settled and commenced 
practice at Lowell, where he remained 
in the same location forty years, con- 
stantly diftusing at every opportunity a 
knowledge of the laws of God and man, 
or in other words, what we need todo or 
avoid in order to best fillour niches in life. 

For a quarter of a century he was one 
of the trustees of his Alma-Mater, Am- 
herst College, and instrumental in in- 
troducing a gymnasium of the best 
pattern, believing it would conduce to 
the health of the students. Nor did he 
ever regret that step, but took a fatherly 
interest and pride in its advancement. 

Dr. Allen possessed a strong reason- 
ing mind which was not readily turned 
from bis first conclusion. He was con- 
nected with the Massachusetts State 
Board of Charities for twenty years. 

As examining surgeon for pensions 
he learned many valuable facts, and was 
so situated as to wield a far-reaching in- 
fluence, and scattered his views far and 
wide in the form of leaflets or pamphlets, 
essays, communications and the like, 
and shortly before his death compiled 
them, by requést, in an octavo book of 
several hundred pages. 

To do good, and to make himself use- 
ful to the world was his great aim, and 
yet he was avery diffident man, and 
needed to be almost entrapped into doing 
some of his best things. Knowing this 
trait in his character the writer induced 
him to visit our class-room one day 
while the class was in session by excit- 
ing his curiosity, and when there he 
could not be excused from addressing 
the class, though he plead to be allowed 
to remain silent because unprepared. 
The following is an extract from his 
remarks at that time : 

“*Tf you take men who have worked 
in the phrenological field for many 
years they will acknowledge that they 
are more indebted to Phrenology than 


to almost anything else ; that they would 
not exchange their knowledge of it for 
anything else. I do not wish to be ego- 
tistical in referring to myself, but it is to 
Phrenology that I owe many of theideas 
and thoughts that I have been advanc- 
ing in articles for magazines and the 
like. Phrenology teaches that the great 
thing to be desired is to have a well 
balanced mind ; to have the best devel- 
opment of brain, and each of the facul- 
ties well set over against the others. On 
looking back 1 find that it is to that gen- 
eral idea I am indebted for a correct 
understanding of physiological laws.” 

Dr. Allen was decided in his opinions 
when once formed, not given to change 
of mind for the sake of something new, 
but required cogent reasons for revising 
what he had previously adopted as the 
truest or best, and acknowledge his for- 
mer ideas were erroneous. What he 
said he meant, whether yea or nay, but 
his large Firmness and Conscientious- 
ness had a controlling influence over his 
whole life. 

DR. A. ASHBAUGH. 

Dr. A. Ashbaugh’s labors were mostly 
in the State of Ohio. In December, 1845, 
the JOURNAL gives him credit for send- 
ing the names of ninety-two subscribers. 
But he met with great opposition from 
some religionists as well as encouraging 
appreciation from the friends of improve- 
ment. 

In February, 1846, a letter from one 
of our agents at Cedarville, Ohio, says 
of him: ‘‘Some two years ago this em- 
inent phrenolugical apostle was an or- 
dinary inhabitant of Marion, Ohio. 
Mr. Sidell, of Xenia, Ohio, wishing to 
promote Phrenology among his neigh- 
bors, engaged to give Dr. Ashbaughb ten 
dollars for a lecture on this science, and 
instituted a charge at the door to reim- 
burse it. Dr. A. set about the prepara- 
tion in good earnest, and succeeded so 
admirably as to be invited to other places, 
and, finally, devoted his whole time to 
the science. His subsequent success has 
been great, indeed.” 
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Another testimony says of him: 
“Dr. A. Ashbaugh has been lecturing 
in our village the past week on Phre- 
nology, and excited the attention of our 
citizens unanimously, has given general 
satisfaction, and at his request I send 
you the names of forty-two subscribers 
to your journal, accompanied by the pay 
for the same. He procured these names 
in one evening at the close of his lecture. 
He is making phrenologists by the thou- 
sand.” 

The same day of the reception of the 
above-mentioned names of subscribers 
the publishers received fifty additional ; 
all of whom were induced to become sub- 
scribers through the efforts of Dr. Ash- 
baugh, whose names amounted to about 
one thousand. He lectured in many 
places in Ohio, and then crossed over the 
river and lectured on the science in Ken- 
tucky, to the satisfaction of his hear- 
ers, who reported that, ‘‘the seed which 
Dr. Ashbaugh has sown here is certain 
to produce a bountiful harvest, some 
of the fruits of which you have with the 
accompanying list of names as subscri- 
bers to that excellent PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL.” 

We heard nothing but good of Dr. 
Ashbaugh, and mourned the closing of 
his labors by the closing of his life in 
this world. While he lived he blessed 
his race by doing all the good in his 
power, and his influence in the right 
direction will never end, but, like the 
ocean’s waves, will roll on forever. 

DR. JONATHAN BARBER. 

In the month of April, 1833—follow- 
ing the death of Dr. Spurzheim, which 
occurred in November, 1832—Dr. Barber 
visited New Haven, and delivered a 
course of lectures on Phrenology, which 
was well received, and attended by 
nearly all the clergy, professors of the 
Yale College (both medical and literary), 
the lawyers and medical practitioners. 

At the close of the course Professor 
Silliman proposed a vote of thanks to 
the doctor expressive of the value of the 
lectures. From there he returned to his 


duties as Professor in Harvard Cullege. 
His lectures in New Haven were illus- 
trated by drawings and casts copied 
from Spurzheim’s cabinet of specimens, 
to which were added many sent by 
Spurzheim from Paris to Dr. C. Rob- 
bins, of Boston. 

Mr. Dankin, son-in-law of Dr. Bar- 
ber, then took the collection of illus- 
trations to New London, Ct., and gave 
a course of thirteen lectures to an audi- 
ence of nearly a hundred persons, in- 
cluding all the medical men of the city. 
They expressed themselves favorably 
disposed to the science. 

In June and July, 1834, Dr. Barber 
delivered a course in Providence, Rhode 
Island, by request of the Franklin So- 
ciety, for which they gave him a fixed 
sum. The averageattendance was about 
three hundred. Phrenology became 
one of the departments of the Society, 
and casts and books were obtained for 
its use. From Providence Dr. Barber 
went again to New Haven, and gave 
another course of lectures to an inter- 
ested class who plied him with questions 
on the subject. 

In the autumn following he, by re- 
quest, delivered his lectures before the 
Lyceum at Salem, Massackusetts, in a 
hall capable of seating seven hundred. 
Each lecture was repeated on successive 
evenings to accommodate the audience, 
and the room was always well filled. 
The inhabitants of Lynn, a few miles 
distant from Salem, requested him to 
favor them, also, with a course of 
lectures, which he gave to a class of 
nearly four hundred. These lectures 
were succeeded by a course at Worces- 
ter, to a class of about one hundred, 
attended by theclergy and medical men 
of the place. 

During the following winter Mr. 
Dankin gave a course at Roxbury, a 
suburb of Boston, and one at Brookline, 
another suburb, and one at Charlestown 
to classes of much interest. 

Mr. Dankin’s next course given in the 
Baptist Theological Institution at New 
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ton, Massachusetts, was attended by 
the professors and all the students. All 
the professors were friendly to Pbreno- 
logy, and their organ, the new quarterly 
periodical, Christian Review, edited by 
one of them, admitted phrenological 
articles. 

Dr Barber's next course was given in 
Lowell, Mass., to a class of about two 
hundred. In the following August, 
1834, he lectured in Fall River, Mass., 
toasimilar class as regards size, who 
manifested great interest. This course 
was succeeded by one at Bristol, Rhode 
Island, toa smaller but highly intelli- 
gent audience. Mr. Dankin was lectur- 
ing at the same time to a very intelligent 
class of between one and two hundred 
persons in Nantucket. 

In January, 1835, Dr. Barber visited 
Charleston, 8. C., where he found 
nearly all the physicians friendly to the 
science. Most of the younger of them 
had been to Paris, where they had 
become interested in it, if not fully 
acquainted with its details. Dr. Wurde- 
mann, a lecturer in one of the medical 
schools in Charleston, had brought a 
very valuable collection of casts from 
Paris, which he loaned to Dr. Barber, 
who gave two courses of lectures on 
Phrenology during his sojourn in that 
city to highly intelligent and fashionable 
audiences. 

By request, he then visited Augusta, 
Ga., where he hada largeclass. He was 
assured of good audiences in Savannah 
and Macon, if he would accept the press- 
ing invitations received from those 
places, but as the season was too late 
for him to lecture in both places, he lec- 
turedin Savannah only, and with great 
success. 

In the meantime Mr. Dankin gavea 
course of lectures on Phrenology before 
the Lyceum in Charlestown, Mass., to 
an audience of about nine hundred 
persons ; and also a course on ancient 
history, phrenologically considered, in 
Brookline, Mass., to good audiences, 

In July and August Dr. Barber lec- 


tured on Phrenology at Newport, R. I., 
to a highly respectable audience, and 
Mr. Dankin, in Nantucket, gave one on 
education on phrenological principles. 
During the following winter, 1835-36, 
Dr. Barber gave a course of phreno- 
logical criticisms on English literature, 
and also a course of lectures on Phreno- 
logy at Albany, N. Y., and Mr. Dankin 
repeated his historical lectures in Bos- 
ton and Lynn, Mass., and in Albany, 
N. Y. 

Besides courses of lectures as de- 
scribed above, Dr. Barber gave occa- 
sional lectures on his favorite topic, 
Phrenology, at Boston, Cambridge and 
Plymouth, Mass., and Hartford, Ct. ; 
and Mr. Dankin did the same in Boston, 
Cambridge, Brighton, Waltham, Med- 
ford and Topsfield, Mass. ; in Providence, 
R. I.; and Norwich, Ct. 

These were two busy men who so 
soon succeeded Dr. Spurzheim in dis- 
seminating a knowledge fraught with 
only good to our race. In September 
and October, 1834, Dr. Barber lectured 
with great acceptance in Canada to 
numerous and fashionable audiences, 
among whom were the most of the medi- 
cal gentlemen of those cities. At Quebec 
he visited the jail, accompanied by some 
of the most intelligent citizens, who 
credited Dr. Barber with giving power- 
ful evidence of the validity of the science 
as well as of his own skill in demon- 
strating its truth, and the usefulness of 
its practical application to individuals. 
In 1841 he lectured in England, visiting 
prisons and astonishing his listeners by 
his phrenological taste in delineating 
peculiarities of the convicts of whom he 
had no previous knowledge whatever, 
but drew his inferences from their 
organizations, thus showing the positive 
nature of the science. 

It is seen in these brief studies of the 
early history of our subject in America 
that at the start of its development 
here it had won the confidence and 
active interest of many eminent per- 
sons. 
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PRIZE ESSAY—NO. 38. 


“A JURY OF SIX.” 
BY E. G. BRADFORD, OF NEW YORK, OLASS 
oF 88. 

OU will remember how, in that great 
tragedy of Shakespeare’s, the bloody- 
minded Richard the III. starts from 

his sleep on the night preceding that fate- 
ful morrow-—rouses from his dreams in 
which the ghosts of his victims appear to 
accuse him, and exclaims : 
“Give me another horse |—bind up my wounds!— 
‘* Have mercy Jesu !|—soft! I did but dream.— 
“0 coward conscience, how dost thou afflict 
me!— 
“ The lights burn blue—’tis now dead midnight. 
“* Cold, fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh.”’ 
Well, let us do the opposite thing—let us 
conjure up the living spirits of those who 
would lay wreaths of grateful homage on 
the shrine dedicated to human progress ; 
who would sing an anthem of thanksgiving 
to those great souls, departed hence, whose 
hands plucked from the eternal stores of 
truth a gem of great price—a jewel whose 


starry effulgence may be the guiding light 
of humanity. 

Let us, then, give our attention, first, to 
one that comes from the ranks of toil, with 
soiled hands and grimy face, to be 
sure, but with a manly step and an honest 
heart a-thumping inside. 

THE MECHANIO. 


What have I to say for Phrenology ? 
What have I not to say for it! It 
has lifted me from drudgery into agreeable 
activity and congenial thought. My parents 
fondly thought to make a scholar of me, but 
Iwas not adapted to books; my leaning 
toward observation and delight in construc- 
tion made me an indifferent student. Fail- 
ing in this attempt, I was next put intoa 
store ; but here my duties were equally in- 
tolerable. I was for making things ; those 
around me were for bartering them. 

At last, through perusing a work on 
Phrenology, I became acquainted with the 
innate powers of man ; and then it was that 
I learned that Nature endows each man 
with a liking forand ability to perform with 
pleasure some department of useful work— 
that true happiness comes from doing that 
which one can best do. And I rejoiced to 
find in me was that ceaseless love of im- 
provement and that sense of combination 
which, working together, have lifted man 
from a state of savagery to that proud emi- 
nence which he holds to-day. I sought my 
field of usefulness in the ranks of mechanics, 
and found it; and by applying my powers 
most advantageously, I receive the largest 
amount of compensation compatible with 
my degree of talent. 

And, oh! what a glorious heritage is 
mine! Though I may not clasp hands in 
fellowship with those princes of the earth 
who have girdled the globe with bands of 
steel ; whose thoughts, luminous as the fire 
of heaven, speed with the lightning flash 
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from land to land; whose mighty ships 
plough the waves, outriding the tempest’s 
fury and wearying the birds of the air; who 
have married country to country; who 
have brought nation in touch with nation; 
who have given untold prosperity, happi- 
ness and plenty to miilions of their kind ; 
who have taken material progress as but a 
seed and cultured it into a magnificent 
growth—though I may not associate with 
such, yet are they my inspiration, I their 
humble follower. And it is to Phrenology 
that I owe that harmony of environment 
that I formerly lacked. 


THE BUSINESS MAN. 

As I am supposed to deal in exchanges 
and values, let me tell you what 
Phrenology has been worth tome. In the 
first place, Phrenology made me a business 
man instead of letting me drift around for 
fifty years to find at last that I had missed 
my calling. So I started right. I acquired 
a practical knowledge of Phrenology, and 
have used it successfully in my business re- 
lations. It has helped me in hundreds of 
cases to know my customers as ‘ Brad- 
street” could not; it has served me when 
intuition had failed me, and given assurance 
to my impressions. In fact, having become 
imbued with the belief that each man can 
do some one thing best, I have selected my 
helpers in accordance with their tempera- 
ment and brain development—not putting 
those into the office that ought to work in 
stock, nor making an entry clerk of one that 
has a natural talent for selling goods. 

Then another thing; I feel secure; all 
my employees are honest, and I know it. 
Phrenology discriminates between the 
honest and the dishonest, the weak and the 
steadfast. Thus, with the ordinary safe- 
guards, I know that there is no weak link 
in my chain. 

THE PHYSICIAN. 

A practical Phrenologist told me that 
a mellow temperament, intuitional in- 
tellect, and capacity for scientific 
knowledge, together with large Construc- 
tiveness fitted me for a physician—that I 
would be able to please my patient socially, 
could master the anatomy of the human 
system, and become a quick and correct 
diagnostician. I took his advice. 

I will say this of Phrenology, that no 


medical practitioner should consider his 
education complete without a theoretic and 
practical knowledge of that science. The 
commanding influence of the brain upon the 
body cannot be ignored ; a physician of al! 
men should know his patient through and 
through, and Phrenology is the only science 
that will enable him todothis. Knowledge 
is power, and the wise physician will avail 
himself of this unrivaled means of getting 
knowledge in this particular line. Phre- 
nology only gives a rational explanation of 
insanity, and it points out the best method 
of treating it. Some of our most successful 
specialists in the treatment of mental de- 
rangement have been converts to and fol- 
lowers of the doctrines of Gall and Spurz- 
heim. 
THE LAWYER. 

There is a Latin maxim that says, 
‘*Principia non homines,” principles not 
men; the lawyer’s motto should be 
principles and men. To change the com- 
mon phrase a little, ‘‘ All is fair in love and 
law,” and the advocate who would win bis 
case must know how to make truth palata- 
ble to minds of various calibers. When I 
first appeared before ‘‘ His Honor’’to cham- 
pion the cause of justice, being an honest 
lawyer and having an honest case, I deter- 
mined to supplement my legal lore by my 
knowledge of Phrenology. There was one 
juror in the second row of the jury box who 
had large Firmness and prodigious Caution, 
and, as mine was the plaintiff's side in an 
accident suit, you may be sure that I gave 
full ventilation to the negligence of the de- 
fendants. And you may know that I studied 
the witnesses on the other side with deepest 
attention. 

Of course, you guess the outcome ; I won 
my first case, and I have won a good many 
since. Thereisno man that comes in con- 
tact with more and varied phases of human 
nature than the lawyer, and it is upon his 
skill in reading human nature aright that his 
success largely depends. 

As a judge, I trust that clemency in some 
eases and apparent severity in others, where 
any discretion has been allowed me, have 
not been prompted by caprice, but by a re- 
gard for the true interests of society, bearing 
in mind the penalty and the brain develop- 
ment of the offender. 
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If our reformatory institutions and penal 
codes could be remodeled upon a Phrenolog- 
ical basis—if well-meaning citizens as well 
as the criminal classes could be treated in the 
light of that wonderful science that Gall 
and Spurzheim and Combe have given to the 
world, I believe that ourcivilization would 
take giant strides toward perfection. Yet, 
as surely as truth triumphs, the time will 
come when men will do themselves and 
their Creator the justice to use those means 
that he has established for the progress of 
the race. 

THE MINISTER. 

Speaking from my own experience, I may 
truly say that Phrenology has enabled me to 
be more nearly all thiags to all men than I 
could have been without it. It says with 
oracular utterance that all men cannot per- 
ceive truth alike; it proclaims with the 
voice of certainty that we excite in others 
those emotions that move ourselves; it 
teaches charity and good will toward all ; it 
says, Know thyself and,knowing thus, thou 
shalt know all men ; it announces, Behold 
truth the infinite! behold truth centering 
upop man, assailing the very doors of his 
soul, demanding admittance. Various the 
channels, common the goal, through which, 
toward which flows universal knowledge. 
Knowing the weak and strong points of 
those that I come in contact with, I have 
been in many cases able to afford important 
material assistance. 

Phrenology has enlarged my views of the 
Deity ; I see in the author of nature su- 
preme knowledge and goodness, and drink 
unfailing inspiration from this contempla- 
tion. Nature was never so beautiful as 
when I found in man a faculty for the ideal, 
the ability to appreciate the splendors that 
the bountiful hand of the Creator has scat- 
tered broadcast over the face of the earth. 

My spirit has kindled at the fires of the 
dawning with its darting spears of light ; it 
has mounted on the wings of the morning 
chanting anthems with humblerchoristers ; 
it has marveled at the colors of the Hea- 
vens, the unspeakable glories of the depart- 
ing sun ; it has rejoiced at the sparkling dew 
drops, the fresh scent of opening plants ; it 
has melted with the murmur of the moun- 
tain stream, the song of the sylvan brook, 
but never has ecstacy so thrilled me as 


when I found in the mind of man, capacity 
for enjoying every special phase of nature. 
I saw nature adapted to man, man adapted 
to nature. I saw design. 


THE DOMESTIO MAN. 

Perhaps my testimony is the best of all; 
it is something, at least, that all are inter- 
ested in and all can appreciate—the home 
and home life. Phrenology has taught us 
to select the right kind of a servant, and the 
most capable doctor, lawyer, dentist, me- 
chanic, when we have been in need of their 
services. 

It is upon the integrity of our home life 
that civilization and government depend. 
Here dwell love, joy and peace; here are 
the sacred ties that bind in sweet bondage 
father and mother, husband and wife, 
parent and child, brother and sister. By 
the light which Phrenology has thrown 
upon the marriage relation, I chose my 
wife—not by immature impulse or cap- 
rice of passion, but for her own dear ex- 
cellences ; for that which she brought me, 
I lacking, and those mental and physical 
qualities which I possessed in abundance 
and of which she had not so full a share. 
Truly such marriages are made in Heaven ; 
truly such marriages are blessed with Heav- 
en’s choicest gifts, sweet buds of human 
promise, the fragrant rose, the pure lily of 
the future. 

Who can describe the mother’s joy, the 
father’s hope unfolding, developing, the 
very light of genius glowing on their faces, 
so fond hearts think: Yes, say what you 
will of fame, fortune, the plaudits of the 
multitude, all these are nothing as compared 
with domestic joys. Who cannot say with 
William Penn, ‘‘ The only fountain in the 
wilderness of life where man drinks of water 
totally unmixed with bitterness is that 
which gushes for him in thecalm and shady 
recess of domestic life.” 

* * * * * * ~ 

What say you after such testimonies as 
these? Is not Phrenology worthy of study? 
is not this science a pearl of great price? 
does it not confer untold benefits on those 
that cultivate it? does it not help us to make 
of this life all that can be made? Yes; and 
more than pen can tell of. As surely as 
right is different from wrong, so surely does 
Phrenology—showing forth the fact of hu- 
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man brotherhood, the adaption of man 
to his environments, the unlimited 
capacity for improvement inherent in the 
human race—help us to live and make the 
best of living ; so surely does it enable us to 
progress from ignorance to knowledge, from 
darkness to light, from an undeveloped 
state into the full blaze of perfect manhood 
and womanhood. 


20: 


PHRENOLOGICAL HITS. 

TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH. 

The editor of this department of the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL Offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best true story of a 
hit made by a phrenologist in giving a 
delineation of character. Competitors 
will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as possible, and not longer 
in any case than two hundred words. 
All letters must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the writer, the 
mame to be published as evidence of 
good faith and responsibility. The con- 
test will be decided by a vote of the sub- 
scribers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
after the publication of such stories as 
the editor shall accept. Subscribers will 
please to read the ‘‘ Hits” with care, and 
on the reception of the December num- 
ber of the JouRNAL write us which of 
the hits are, in their judgment, the best. 
The vote should be sent so as to reach us 
within the present year, and the decision 
will be made Jan. 1, 1892. Address com- 
munications to Editor Practical Phre- 
nology Department, PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 775 Broadway, New York. 

:0: 


HIT NO. 2—‘‘ HE MUST HAVE 
KNOWN YOU.”—A gentleman, totally a 
stranger to me, received an examination and 
full-written description, and among other 
things was told that he had great facility in 
committing tomemory and reciting poetry. 
Inthe Union League Club, to which he be- 
1 , he is known for his ability to recite 
entire some of Shakespeare’s plays and his 
great readiness in making poetic qresesiooe, 
and when his friends read the description 
Phrenology gave of him, they exclaimed, 
“Qh, he must have known you.”’ 

J.K. Le 


HIT NO. 26—COLOR BLIND.—In 1840, 
at Union, Broome county, New York, I told 
Mr. Lewis Kaler that he could not distin- 
guish colors, and the first part of his clothes 
to wear out was his pockets. He replied : 
‘**F do not know the color of my ts, and 
when a boy I was often asked if I hada 
grindstone in my pocket.”’ 

R. B. TRIPP, M. D. 


HIT NO. 27.—A TOUGH SPECIMEN.— 
About four years ago I was invited to lec- 
ture on any at a country district 
schoolhouse in Dickinson County, Kas. 
Before I began my lecture a hard-looking 
character, not known to me, said he wanted 
to bet me I could not tell his character, 
I replied I did not bet, but if he would stay 
to the lecture I would admit him free and 
examine him free and leave it to his neigh- 
bors to decide as to the correctness of my 
statements, whereupon he got in a rage and 
wanted to fight, as ‘‘I had said enough.” 
He did not stay to the lecture, and has since 
left the district, where I have since learned 
he cheated and swindled a number of his 
neighbors, who like his absence but regret 
their loss, and who were very greatly 
pleased that I challenged him to come out, 
which he dared not accept. I only suppress 
names and place because these parties are 
living yet, but proof can be given if needed, 
but exact names are not to be published. 


JOSEPH FENTIMAN. 


HIT NO. 28.—OCCUPATIONS.—About 
four years ago, an acquaintance called me 
into an office; there I found ten or twelve 
men, all dressed up, and entire strangers to 
me. My friend said: ‘‘ Part of this com- 
pany is composed of carpenters and painters, 
I want you to pick them out according to 
their Phrenological developments.’’ I re- 
plied that I could tell which should be car- 
penters and painters, but whether they ac- 
tually were, I could not say. 

I selected five persons and pronounced 
two of them carpenters, and the other three 
painters. 

They said my predictions were correct. 

Arcadia, Ohio. MILO WILSON. 


HIT NO. 29.—COOKING A FINE ART- 
—In 1891, in Saint Augustine, Florida, I was 
invited to room 52, Hotel San Marco, to 
make some private examinations. The last 
gentleman examined acknowledged the ac- 
curacy of the delineation ; I told him he had 
excellent taste and would judge well of any- 
thing belonging to food and drink. His 
wife exclaimed ‘‘ That is true. Cooking has 
become one of the fine arts in our establish- 
ment.” He gave me his card by which I 
learned that he was “ Maillard,” whose 
chocolates are celebrated. He has a store 
under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y., and 
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par 4g 500 men at his factory, where they 
make chocolate, cocoa, confectionery, etc. 
ALBERT BAUSOH. 


HIT NO. 30.—'* HANNAH AND JOHN.” 
—At the conclusion of a lecture once, a 
large, fine-looking gentleman was sent up 
for delineation. I noticed the condition of 
conjugality and combativeness, and re- 
marked: ‘1am sorry to say so, but I fear 
this gentleman sometimes quarrels with 
‘ Hannah.’” 

The audience laughed, but nothing more 
was said. But early the next morning, the 
gentleman came rushing into my room, and, 
said he, ‘‘ I want to know how you can tell 
that a man quarrels with his wife.” I ex- 
plained to him. ‘ Well,” said he, “ it’s so, 
and we are trying for a divorce now.” 
They concluded to quit ; and they did soon 
after. Inthe afternoon of the same day, 
three ladies called. To one of them I said: 
‘* You don’t live happily—you quarrel with 
John.”’ And I was correct, for she was the 
wife of the gentleman before described. I 
knew neither of them. 

U. E. TRAER, M.D. 


HIT NO. 31.—IMPRESSIONAL..--At 
Gillespie, Ill., April, 1886, I said of a man: 

“You area remarkable man. Original, 
visionary, inspirational and prophetic; ar- 
rive at conclusions independent of reason. 
Naturally a Swedenborgiap. Your me- 
chanical inventions are original, but you 
lack the practical talent to perfect them in 
detail, and acquisitiveness to make them of 
utility to yourself.” ‘‘ Who has been telling 
you wholam?” ‘No one. I never saw 
nor heard of you before. Your brain tells 
the story.” 

At the conclusion of the examination, he 
exhibited the model of a ‘‘ Self-binder.” 
“ This,” said he, ‘‘is one of my many in- 
ventions. The old binder is composed of 
fifty pieces—this of twenty-seven. Laugh 
at me, call me foolish, if you please. y 
reason had nothing to do with this, nor any 
of my inventions. I was inspired! This 
binder appeared before me twice in one 
night as plainly as you see it here. By the 
aid of a practica] mechanic we completed a 
drawing of it the following day. I am 
obliged to get a practical man to complete 
the details of all my inventions. Asto my 
religious belief and financial incapacity, you 
are correct.” 

F. M. HENDERSON, Class ’67. 


HIT NO. 32.—Prof. W. G. Alexander was 
here, Salem, Oregon, during April last. His 
first lecture was ‘‘free,” and the house was 
well filled. After an excellent lecture, the 
professor asked to have four gentlemen 
come forward for examination, explaining 
it would be satisfactory to all to have well- 


known residents. ‘‘ Mr. Adams” was called 
and went forward. (He is a Methodist 
minister.) ‘“‘H. H. Brown” was called, 
and he complied. A Mr. Polly and a Mr. 
Robinson went up on the stage. Professor 
gave the last two gentlemen very good 
characters, mentioning Mr. R.’s principal 
fault as stubbornness. He said Mr. A. was 
fond of argument, stubborn and very fussy. 
He gave Mr. Brown an excellert delinea- 
tion, saying, “ He is a reformer out and 
out, of a very inquiring turn of mind and is 
a humanitarian.” Mr. R. asked if Pro- 
fessor could tell anything of religious ideas. 
Professor said of Mr. Brown, ‘‘ He can do 
his own praying, can make a good prayer 
for others, and all will listen to his 
rayers.” Pointing to Mr. Adams and Mr. 
olly, Professor said, ‘‘ Both of these men 
need their prayers printed.” The walls re- 
sounded with applause, and many will re- 
member Professor Alexander’s first night 
with us. N. J. L. 


HIT NO. 33—HOMELESS RAMBLER. 
—In 1885 I had frequent talks with Bishop 
Kimball on the subject of Phrenology, the 
Bishop always taking the negative. One 
day a stranger came where we were, and 
the Bishop asked me, ‘‘ What does Phreno- 
logy say about the head of this stranger.” I 
looked over his head, and found very large 
locality, which gives a relish for traveling, 
and small inhabitiveness, which permits 
one to feel careless about having a home, 
and I inferred and stated that he would be a 
rambler and at home wherever night over- 
took him. The Bishop, to discredit my 
statement, interrogated the stranger by 
saying, ‘“‘Have I not met you before?” 
** Quite likely,” observed the man ; “* I have 
always been traveling. My house is wher- 
ever night overtakes me. I expect to travel 
as long as I live. Home to me has no attrac- 
tion. On the trai] Iam contented.” 

Kanosh, Utah. E. W. PENNY. 


HIT NO. 34.—HE HAD A CHANCE.— 
During the last twelve months L. D., a boy 
ten years old, has been about me several 
times. From the scowl on his low, broad 
forehead, together with the wolf-like side- 
glance of his eyes, I thought he must be 
naturally low-minded, and would certainly 
steal, if, for no other reason than to know 
he had deprived others of their rights. 
Every time I saw him I could not resist 
scanning his features narrowly,until, becom- 
ing convinced that my conjectures were 
right, I expressed this opinion to my wife. 
Only a few days after thisshe met a lady wko 
knew the boy well, and that he had on more 
than one occasion stolen articles of value. 
In some instances he confessed the theft, 
but could not by any means be made to pro- 
duce them. Though he had made no use of 
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them he had taken them because the chance 
presented itself. L. W. BRASHER. 
Haughton, La. 


-_—— 


HIT NO. 35.—IT DID NOT HURT.— 
Some years ago V. P. English delivered a 
course of lectures in a Kansas town. Most 
of the people were but slightly acquainted 
with Phrenology, and were inclined to be 
incredulous—didn’t ‘‘believe much in 
bumps.” At onelecturea prominent gentle- 
man of the town, known to be extremely 
gentle and kind, never entering into a 
quarrel, avoiding everything tending to- 
ward one, was called to the platform. After 
a short examination of his head, the Profes- 
sor, ina positive way, said, ‘* Ladies and 
gentlemen, if this man were to become en- 
> ge in a quarrel—in a church quarrel, or 

ith his best friends, he would cut and 
shoot.” All was quiet, people began to ex- 
change glances, as much as to say they were 
glad of proof that Phrenology was not what 
was claimed for it since they knew that this 
man would not harm akitten. ‘ Yes,” said 
the Professor, ‘ladies and gentlemen. he 
would cut and shoot! he would cut for the 
alley and shoot for home!” This brought 
down the house, and the skeptics were 
puzzled. MRS. F. W. SIMMONS. 

Blue Mound, Kansas. 


HIT NO. 36.—A DUDE AND THE 
PULLETS.—At the conclusion of a lecture 
once & young man rushed upon the platform 
unasked. He was a “ dudish”’ fellow, had 
large self-esteem and approbativeness, witha 
somewhat narrow intellect and very little 
veneration. I was slightly provoked by his 
presumptionand manner, and did not ‘‘tem- 
pe the wind to the shorn lamb ” very much. 

itting off some of his qualities, 1 remarked, 


“If I lived in this young man’s neigh- 
borhood, and raised many fine fat pullets, I 
would encourage them (the pullets) to roost 


very high.’’ The uproar that followed was 
tremendous. Ladies laughed as though 
crazy, and the men and boys roared and 
yelled. Looking at my subject, I noticed he 
was badly ‘‘ bored,” and for the time I was 
very sorry for what I said, but it was out 
and had to go. What wasthe hit? Well, 
he was the son of a preacher, and the win- 
ter previous was sent away to college, but 
was expelled for stealing chickens, which 
he and a chum cooked and ate in their room. 
A barrel of feathers was found in their room, 
and the story got out on him. v. £. TRAER. 


HIT NO. 87.—LOW TASTE.—At South 
Lincoln, Vt., on closing my second lecture, 
D. G—, having been invited by a committee, 
came forward for public examination. I 
spoke as follows: ‘“‘ This man has no taste 


for books or ——— shows no reverence 
for God and but little respect to his su- 
periors. To see him at church would be a 
rare event. Fishing, hunting, or dissipat- 
ing would be preferable to his disposition. 
He would do a good day’s work if he agre«d 
to, then his interest would end. Give him 
the best farm in town he would not be bene- 
fited; his aim would be personal gratifica- 
tion with means at hiscommand. His only 
redeeming traits are, he is not avaricious 
nor quarrelsome. He should reform, by 
avoiding liquor, tobacco and other dissipa- 
tions, read good books and papers, cul- 
tivate reverence for God and respect to civil 
law, also improve his deportment ; then the 
miserable fruit now shown would change in 
appearance, and bythe public be hailed with 
delight.” Applause followed, and I was told 
that words could not explain his tastes and 
requirements better. 
ANDREW A. DRURY, Class of ’82. 


HIT NO. 88.—A MUCH-USED USE- 
LESSNESS.—About two years ago [ gave 
a lecture ina school-house at Long Island. 
A man came up for public examination. I 
said of him that he could make and put 
on the market something people don’t need. 
He was Adams, the manufacturer of the 
tutti frutti chewing gum. 

ALBERT BAUSOH. 


HIT NO. 39.—COLOR BLIND.—A man 
and his wife called one day to have charts 
marked. After the lady had been waited 
upon the husband took the chair. He was 
thirty-seven years old; they had been 
married seventeen years. Noticing the very 
small-sized color, I said, ‘‘ You must be 
color-blind.” He didn’t think so. ‘‘ Well,” 
said I, ‘‘you can’t tell the color of your 
wife’s eyes fora ten dollar bill,” and held 
the bill up before him. He was about to 
look at his wife, who was laughing heartily. 
Said I. *‘ Hold on ; what is the color of her 
eyes?” ‘* Well, really,” said he, ‘‘I don’t 
know. I never thought of it afore.”” And 
he could not tell after he did look. 

H. E. TRACY. 


HIT NO. 40.—NOT MORE THAN HE 
COULD CARRY.—J. M. Graves, at a 
lecture on Phrenology, had a young man 
sent up for examination of whom he said, 
‘*This young man has a low organization, a 
narrow mind, little self-respect, and a 
liability to steal. He would not be likely to 
take anything very large, not so large that 
he could not carry it away ; not larger, for 
instance, than a sheep.” The young man 
had just returned from the penitentiary, 
where he had served a sentence of two and 
a half years for stealing a sheep. 

J. MERRIAM. 
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AN ANTI-TRAMP MISSION, 


WRITER in the New York 

Ledger, who has had some ex- 
perieuce in being imposed on by beg- 
gars, Says: 

‘The tramp instinct seems natural to 
some people and must be counteracted 
early in life, if at all. The great need 
of humanity is training for the chil- 
dren, not asylums, refuges, institutions 
or homes; but places central, con- 
venient and comfortable—places which 
are open at all hours of day and even- 
ing, where children and youths may be 
amused and looked after while they are 
very small, and guided and put in the 
way of earning a good living when they 
are older. 

‘* Every town, village and neighbor- 
hood, and every city at suitable intervals 
should have some central meeting-place 
for children and youths—a place under 
the immediate charge of some competent 
person. Every visiting child should 
have its name enrolled on books kept 
for that purpose. There should be fre- 
quent concerts, lectures with illustra- 
tions, magic lantern views, panoramas, 
plays and games and exercises in which 
the children should join. Of course, it 
would necessitate some money and more 
painstaking and hard work; but~ that 
certainly is better than the expense and 
disgrace of the reformatory, peniten- 
tiary and the hangman’s noose. 

‘*In these rooms—‘ pleasure- rooms,’ 
for lack of a better name—there should 
be the fewest possible rules, but these 
should be strictly observed. Children 
should be taught to observe the rules 
which govern polite society. Offenses 
of all sorts should be referred to a com- 
mittee of children selected by vote and 
offenders should be punished by sus- 


pension,.or as might be agreed upon. 
To taunt a suspended child with its dis- 
grace should be considered as a punish- 
able offense. 

‘** Cards or certificates of merit should 
be issued, and the names of the holders 
of these should be posted in a con- 
venient place, as evidence of good be- 
havior. 

‘*What is wanted is a rival to the 
saloon, a place which practically never 
closes, and is always light, warm and 
cheery, where no matter what the con- 
dition of the mind or body, there is a 
welcome and a light, warmth and words 
of good fellowship. A cup of hot 
coffee, tea or milk on a cold, stormy 
night would keep many a man, woman 
and boy from the rum shop and ruin. A 
certainty of a smile, a bright, warm 
room and a five-cent lunch, no matter 
what the hour or the condition, would 
be far more acceptable to many persons 
than the grogshop. When the church 
opens a rational] as well as aggressive 
campaign against the saloons, then, and 
not till then, will be some bope for the 
salvation of the race. 

‘** Every honest and pious door closes 
early, and the poor and practically 
homeless thousands in our cities have no 
place of refuge, but the saloons,’ said a 
well-educated but half-vagrant man 
whom I once tried to argue with. 

‘** But haven’t you any place which 
you call home,’ I asked. 

‘* *No,ma’am ; I have a place to sleep, 
but can only be there for that purpose. 
There is no waiting-room, no oppor- 
tunity for rest. If I am restless or don’t 
care to retire, I must go to a bar-room 
or saloon where I am expected to drink 
something, no matter whether I want it 
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or not. It is bad enough for a set- men ihe temptations are something 
tled man, but for boys and young dreadful.’” 


NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 42. 
SAMUEL F. SMITH, D. D, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AMERICA.” 





ILLIONS have sung ‘‘My Coun- the accompaniment of a full organ. 
try Tis of Thee, Sweet Land of Yet very few of the American people 
Liberty,” ete., and at every return of know that the author of this national 
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Independence and Thanksgiving Days hymn is still living, and filling out the 
“* America,” as the hymn is called, fills measure of a hale, rich life. 

the arches of our churches as their en- Samuel Francis Smith, now a veteran 
thusiastic congregations roll it out with minister of the Baptist church, wrote 
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the four verses in 1832, and”has lived to 
hear them sung}everywhere by loyal 
Americans for nearly sixty years. In 
February last he wrote out a fresh copy 
of the hymn, and it is produced by the 


the day being able to pen so symmetrical 
and finished a line. 

Mr. Smith was born in Boston, Mass., 
October 21, 1808. Looking toward the 
Christian ministry he studied at Har- 
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engraver in fac simile, showing to the 
reader how vigorous and steady the 
hand of the writer is still despite his 
almost eighty-three years. The writing 
in itself is beautiful--very few ‘men of 





vard, and was graduated in 1829, being 
a member of the same class with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. For many years he 
performed various duties in pastoral and 
literary connections, writing occasion- 
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ally a poem. The well known mission- 
ary hymn that begins, ‘‘The Morning 
Light is Breaking,” is one of his contri- 
butions to religious verse. The portrait 
indicates an organization of very unus- 
ual vital tenacity. The temperament is 
markedly motive, yet has a strong ner- 
vous infusion suggestive of excitability 
enough for stimulus to activity. En- 
durance, readiness of recuperation, 
good digestion, admirable breathing 
capacity, and elastic spirit are read in 
the lines of the countenance. 


“Our Country.” 


Naturally the drift is practical, with a 
good measure of intuitional judgment. 
The perceptions are prompt and the 
sympathies easily awakened. The full- 
ness of the upper part of the temples 
shows ideal sensitiveness—imparting a 
vein of enthusiasm to the character. In 
rhetorical composition he would show a 
special earnestness, especially where 
occasions tended to arouse popular sen- 
timent. 

He would naturally incline to believe 
in man as a potentiality of the highest 
and urge the following of the higher in- 


stincts and emotions. His capacity for 
the use and enjoyment of life as he 
finds it is much above the average, and 
that he is still a strong, active man does 
not appear wonderful to us. With his 
organization of mind and body, and his 
happy adaptation of capability to the 
employments of brain and hand that he 
has taken up his career has been a nat- 
urally successful one. EDITOR. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF HEARING IN 
InFANTS.—AIl infants are deaf at birth, 
because the outer ear is as yet 
closed, and there is no air in the 
middle ear. A response toa strong 
sound is observed at the earliest in 
six hours, often not for a day, some- 
times not for two or three days. 
The awakening of the sense may be 
recognized by means of the draw- 
ing up of the arms and the whole 
body and the rapid blinking which 
a loud noise provokes ; and it isa 
sign of deafness if the child, after 
its ears have had time to come into 
a suitable condition for hearing, 
fails to respond thus to a strong 
sound. No other organ of sense 
contributes so much to the early 
psychic development of the child 
as that of hearing after it has be- 
come fully developed. The superi- 
ority of the ear over the eye in re- 
gard to this point is shown by the 
intellectual backwardness of per- 
sons who are born deaf, as com- 
pared with those who are born blind. 
At the beginning of life, as a rule, the 
voices of the mother and the nearest rel- 
atives afford the first impressions of 
sound. Very soon these voices are dis- 
tinguished, and different tones and 
noises differently responded to. It is 
particularly interesting to compare the 
soothing operation of singing of the 
cradle melodies with the extraordinary 
vivacity exhibited on the hearing of 
dance music, in the second month. 
Certain sounds, as those of the con- 
sonants sh, st, and of the male voice, 
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are effective at a very early period in 
quieting the crying of a child ; while 
other strong and strange ones, like the 
whistle of an engine, will cause it tocry. 
Observations on these points, which are 


easily multiplied, show that in spite of 
its original deafness the child learns 
very soon to discriminate between the 
impressions of sound. — Professor 
Preyer. 


— > 6 
HOME DISCIPLINE, 


HEN in a question box, Mr. 

Moody was once asked ‘‘ How 

to revive a dead church?” the evan- 

gelist replied, ‘‘Get revived yourself.” 

The like may be said to the anxious 

inquiry, ‘‘ How shall I train my 
child?” 

First, discipline yourself. See that 
your own actions are under your con- 
trol. That a fact, with gentleness but 
persistency set about your task. Do not 
ask the child to do unreasonable things. 
To tell him not to lie, not to steal, not to 
be angry is not training him. Teach 
him, as a first principle, that he has the 
power not tosin. You have no rightto 
deprive your child of independent voli- 
tion. Show him even in his short turn- 
ings from the path of right, that ‘‘the 
wages of sin is death,” and that sin is, 
‘*any want of conformity, or transgres- 
sion from the law of God.” Beyond 
this,that it is his inalienable right to es- 
cape punishment. This point estab- 
lished, it will follow as a logical conclu- 
sion, that the child will notlie, will not 
steal, will not be angry ; for the reason 
that he has a motive stronger than the 
fear of chastisement to influence him. 

Use whatever means will turn the 
attention of the child to his own power. 


Solomon said too many wise things to 
suppose that the only foolish thing he 
said was ‘‘ Spare the rod, and spoil the 
child.” Still, take any risk before you 
use the rod, with either yourself or the 
little rebel in a state of anger. In that 
case your punishment will descend into 
atrial of brute force. ‘‘A burnt child 
dreads the fire,” and the end wished 
may be attained by letting the little sin- 
ner burn his fingers. Very good, but 
be sure he understands that the fire 
could not have burnt him had he not 
put his fingers in the flames. 

If one lesson will not bring the result, 
do not fear to repeat the teachings, over 
and over again. Some weary parent 
will say, ‘‘My life is a daily cry, 
‘don’t,’ or ‘do so.’” Donot be dis- 
couraged. God sometimes says, ‘do 
not,” or ‘‘do so,” seventy years, toa 
soul before the man or woman is fitted 
to taste of his glory in heaven. Reverse 
the order of training. Say ‘‘I will train 
my child, not ‘physically, mentally 
and morally,’ but ‘ morally, mentally 
and physically.’” Remember you are 
building character for eternity. Gcd 
does not say the mind or body that sin- 
neth but the ‘‘soul that sinneth, it 
shall die.” 


oe 


THE “SOCIAL PROBLEM.” 


2 OT because of set purpose to be 

base are the best beloved of 
Christian homes given over to wrong 
ways of living, but largely now, as al- 
ways, is it true that lack of knowledge 
lies at the root of physical degenera- 
tion,” said Francis Willard in his brave 
address on ‘‘ Social Purity,” before the 
teachers in convention at St. Paul last 


summer, and I wish the solemn truth of 
it all might be impressed upon the head 
and mind of every father and mother. 
It is so true that ignorance is the tap- 
root of the greatest of evil in our midst 
to. day, and who but the parents are re- 
sponsible for it all ? Who but they hedge 
up the way in which the children walk, 
and, by their unforgivable silence in 
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regard tothe most beautiful and sacred 
facts of physical life leave the young 
minds at the mercy of those who, upon 
street corners and school yards gather 
to discuss themes which should be 
talked over only in the pure air of 
home ? 

There is no child with intellect enough 
to seek knowledge but must early ques- 
tion and wonder over the great fact of 
reproduction. ‘Where did Baby come 
from?” ‘* How did he get here?” Woe 
be to the one that dares look into the 
eager little face and answer with a lie ! 

‘Oh, but I would keep them inno- 
cent,” says one. I, too, would keep 
them innocent, nay, more, I would help 
them to be virtuous, and by leading 
them wisely, by letting them know these 
great truths of God’s ordaining, by giv- 
ing them the knowledge they are bound 
in some way to acquire in asafe way, by 
the lips of father or mother, I would 
teach them the sacredness of life, the holy 
use of every God-given power. So far as 
may be I would remove the mystery of 
all these things and cover all with the 
veil of purity. 

I shall never forget how it touched 
me when, after I had explained as best 
I could, how and where ‘‘ baby grows” 
to a little girl, she raised her great awe- 
filled eyes to mine with, ‘‘ Why, Auntie, 
God has made us just right, hasn’t he?” 
Her feet are in the way of safety now, 
and vulgar curiosity will have no power 
over her. Because she realizes God 
has made her “just right” she will try 
to keep herself right, as would others 
were they rightly taught. 

To quote again from Miss Willard, 
‘*Innocence may be founded on igno 
rance (I can not see why the truth 
makes one less innocent), but virtue is 
evermore based upon knowledge. In 
the presence of temptation one is a 
rope of sand, the other a keen Damas- 
cus blade.” 

Much wisdom must be used in 
telling of these things, giving only 
that part of the truth the child-mind is 


ready to receive and feel the sacredness 
of at any one time, with the promise of 
more as added years bring greater un- 
derstanding; but letit be ‘‘ the truth, and 
nothing but the truth” which we im- 


rt. 

Teach the girl to feel the holiness of 
motherhood, the need of preparing for 
it, and at the same time let your boy 
know that if he builds aright fatherhood 
is the open door to all high and holy 
things, and impress it upon their minds 
that it is only to those with pure hearts 
and clean hands who are fit for the 
kingdom—only they who build their 
houses on the everlasting rock of right 
—and you have laid the axe at the root 
of the ‘* Social Problem,” and so surely 
as God reigns it shall find solution and 
purification. May the day hasten when 
all parents shall realize this, and be 
strong to do their duty. 


— 9 0 
THE WONDERFUL SLOT. 


Just over the way stands a tall, iron case, 

That’s bright in its paint and white on its 
face ; 

Old and young loiter near, and if curious you 
may 

“Put a cent in the slot and see what you 
weigh.” 

In the room at the ferry I happened to see 

A miniature ship; ’twas made handsomely ; 

I stopped to admire, but ’twas also to learn, 

** Put a centinthe slot,and see the wheels 
turn.” 


“ O dear,” said Maria, “ I so want a chew, 

A sweet ‘ Tutti Frutti,’ go for it, please, do; 

There’sa stand at the corner all kinds in it 
set, 

Drop a centinthe slot and bring what you 
get.” 


And so at the beach, as we sauntered along, 

I said to Maria, “‘ Now sing that nice song;” 

She said, “I’ve a cold, but have music you 
may— 

Put a cent in the slot and the organ will play.”’ 


We went to the fair—such a mediey of stuff ! 

To go through it all were a job quite enough, 

But this everywhere stared right in our eyes— 

“Put a cent in the slot and you’ll drawa 
prize.” 
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1 stopped at the station to wait for the train ; 

There smelled a sweet odor and heard alow 
strain ; 

The ladies were crowding, and children with 
glee— 

“O mamma, the fountain, some cologne for 
me!” : 

In the midst of the throng, on its pedestal 
tall, 

Stood that fountain of magic, delightful to all; 

Its glass dome transparent shone bright in the 
sun, 

While a cent in the slot made the sweet odor 
run. 


If you goon a journey with risk to your 
life, 

And want to provide for children and wife, 
There’s a box at the depot, you’ve seen it I’m 
sure— 

Just drop in a coin, for the day you’re secure. 

The world moves along, every day something 
new ; 

Methinks ’twill be soon we'll have nothing to 
do, 

But all will be done for us right on the 
spot, 

If we drop but a cent in the wonderful slot. 

HAL D. RAYTON. 


THE TREATMENT OF BOYS. 


OT long ago, at a concert where 
there were no reserved seats, 
two neatly dressed, bright-faced little 
boys, perhaps ten and twelve years old, 
arrived early and took possession of two 
of the best seats in the house. It was 
perfectly proper that they should do 
this, for they had come early on purpose 
to get good places. They had scarcely 
seated themselves when an usher came 
forward with some fashionably-dressed 
ladies, and, looking crossly at the boys, 
beckoned them to come to him. They 
obeyed, and were shown to other seats 
not nearly so good as their original ones, 
which they accepted unmurmuringly, 
while the ladies were given the places 
from which the unoffending boys had 
been ejected. Presently, as the house 
filled up, the same usher again made the 
boys give up their seats to some more 
ladies, and move to still poorer places. 
The boys did not look as though they 
liked this treatment, but they ‘‘ moved 
on” again like little gentlemen, as they 
were. The blood of at least one specta- 
tor of this injustice boiled with indig- 
nation. If these boys had been asked 
to move again, there would have been 
at least one earnest protest entered, 
which might or might not have shamed 
the bullying usher. It would have been 
uttered at the second infringement upon 
their rights if it had not been for the 
popular prejudice against ‘‘making a 
scene. 


A boy of twelve recently said to his 
mother: ‘‘When we are on the ice, 
mamma, if the men want us to move, 
they come along and say, as cross as 
they can, ‘ Move along, you young ras- 
cals! Nobody allowed on that part!’ 
But if it is a lady they speak to, it is all 
bow and smile, and ‘ Madam, excuse me, 
but on this portion of the ice no one is 
allowed to go just at present; I am 
sorry to disturb you.’ Now, we are be- 
having every bit as well as the ladies. 
They are real mean to talk so to us, but 
they always do. I s’pose it’s cos we ain’t 
anything but boys.” 

Doubtless the boys are somewhat to 
blame for this state of affairs. They are 
‘*trying,” many times, it must be con- 
fessed. But who wouldn’t be ‘‘trying” 
when, being innocent, he is treated like 
a criminal? We usually rise, saysa 
writer, to the opinion which is held of 
us. If you makea boy feel as though 
he were an object of scorn and suspi- 
cion, he will doubtless respond accord- 
ingly. If you treat him, on the other 
hand, as you ought to, as an individual 
with rights to be respected, with good 
intentions to be honored, and with a 
loving little soul to be found underneath 
that careless mass of freckles and mud- 
spots and slang, ten to one you will find 
him a companionable, affectionate little 
fellow, who will be as wax under your 
arm. Give the boys a chance. 

--Christian Union. 
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INTERNAL BATHS IN THE TREATMENT OF FEVERS. 


N the New York Medical Record for 
July 4, 1891, is a short but inter- 
esting article by Dr. Beverly Robinson, 
Visiting Physician to St. Luke's Hospi- 
tal, on ‘‘The Internal Use of Water in 
the Treatment of Typhoid Fever.” In 
this article Dr. Robinson acknowledges 
his indebtedness to a paper read by Prof. 
Debove before the “ Medical Society of 
the Paris Hospitals,” on July 25, 1890. 
Dr. Debove claimed to have treated one 
hundred and fifty casesof typhoid fever 
in the Paris Hospital, by giving water 
alone, without medicine, to the patient. 
The results of his treatment were sur- 
prising. The percentage of cures was 
far greater than by the drug treatment, 
and equaled that by the Brand method 
of cold baths that is used in the German 
army hospitals. Dr. Debove’s plan was 
to encourage his patients to drink cold 
water freely every hour or two, so that 
in the course of the day an adult patient 
should drink about six quarts of water. 
This cold water, taken into the body, is 
passed out of the system by the kidneys 
mostly, after being raised to a fever heat. 
Thus a considerable quantity of heat 
would be abstracted from the fever- 
racked body, and, still moreimportant, a 
large amount of the poison in the blood 
would be eliminated. The eminent 
Prof. Cantani endorses these views of 
Debove and takes a very important step 
farther. ‘‘ He adjoins to cold water by 


the mouth, large injections of cold water 
rendered slightly antiseptic, by the rec- 
tum. The latter he administers twice 
daily.” 

Both of these methods of treatment in- 
creasethe quantity of urine and diminish 
its specific gravity, especially the drink- 
ing of water, and, as Cantani believes, 
the antithermic effect is produced more 
surely than by other hydro-therapeutic 
methods. It likewise seems evident that 
the cold water is absorbed in large quan- 
tities and then cools the entire body and 
even the blood. In this manner Can- 
tani considers that the tissues are per- 
meated and cleansed by the water and 
freed of ptomaines, and this takes place 
without disturbance of any kind, except 
occasionaily a slight chill. Cantani also 
believes that if cold injections be em- 
ployed at the beginning of typhoid 
fever it is possible to abort the disease 
in very many cases.” 

* * * * . * * 

While we agree fully with Prof. Can- 
tani as to the giving cold water to drink, 
we differ a little as to the advisability, in 
all cases, of giving the injections cold. 
We use tepid or warm water in flushing 
the colon in these cases. As it is ac- 
knowledged that the principal benefits 
derived from this treatment is its effect 
in causing elimination of poisons 
through the kidneys and bowels, we feel 
sure that this result is better attained by 
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the tepid flushings than by the use of 
cold water. The latter sometimes causes 
a shock to the patient. We have found 
that these flushings can be used twice or 
three times per day with advantage in 
fevers, but eare must be taken to keep 
the patient in bed during and after the 
treatment ; and he must not be allowed 
to rise to discharge the water from the 
colon ; a bed-pan must always be em- 
ployed. In fact, throughout all danger- 
ous fevers, a bed-pan should be used. 
Many a life is lost because the weakened 
heart gives way from efforts made by the 
patient in rising to discharge the bowels. 
Very often the death occurs from this 
cause, after the fever has left, and the 
patient is supposed to be out of danger. 

To return to internal baths. Dr. Rob- 
inson says : 

‘On taking charge of my hospital 
wards at St: Luke’s last autumn, I de- 
termined to treat my typhoid cases, ten- 
tatively at least, with cold water inter- 
nally. Subsequently this treatment was 


carefully employed in three cases, appar- 
ently of moderate severity. These cases 


all did well. There was scarcely an 
untoward symptom. I experienced no 
difficulty in giving each of them four to 
six ounces of water every two hours in 
addition to the three or four pints of 
milk, that they were taking daily. This 
amount of fluid caused no disturbance 
whatever, not even a slight dyspeptic 
attack, and the patients took it without 
amurmur. The amount of urine was 
notably increased in each case and its 
specific gravity lowered, as I had a right 
to infer. 

‘These patients gradually recovered 
their strength and health, and the con- 
valescent period continued most satisfac- 
torily. In a fourth case, begun after 
this method, I felt obliged to supplement 
the internal use of cold water by cold 
baths, after Brand’s method. This case 
was one of particular severity. He ul- 
timately recovered, and, so far as I 
could determine, was benefited by the 
cold baths. In making the foregoing 


plea for the internal use of water in 
treating typhoid patients I do so in the 
belief that we will thus be carrying out 
Nature’s prescription. I do not say that 
it will prove as efficacious as the method 
of Brand, but I am hopeful that it may. 
At all events, it may properly supple- 
ment it, and it will have two very great 
advantages, 7. e., it can cause no harm, 
and is perfectly simple and easy of 
trial.” 

The method of Brand here referred to 
is the treatment of typhoid fevers by 
cold baths without the use of drugs. 
This method is employed exclusively in 
all the German military hospitals, many 
of the French military hospitals, and in 
most of the private hospitals in those 
countries. By this treatment the mor- 
tality of typhoid fever in the German 
army has been reduced from forty per 
cent. by drug treatment to eight per 
cent.,and in some of the hospitals as low 
as twoper cent. The treatment in these 
cases is asfollows: As soon asthe fever 
thermometer shows the patient’s temper- 
ature to be above 103° he is lifted care- 
fully from bed and laid full length in 
a bath tub of cold water. The tempera- 
ture of this water is from 65° to 75°, 
The patient, while in the tub, is con- 
stantly and vigorously rubbed. He is 
lifted out in three or four minutes and 
wrapped in a warm blanket. This is the 
sole treatment, and the results are the 
surprising ones given above. Our plan 
of treatment of fevers has been a little 
different from this. 

Very few families have portable bath 
tubs, and. many patients shrink from 
being put into a cold bath. We have 
therefore long employed the following 
procedure. The patient is undressed 
while still covered with the bedclothes, 
long thick woolen socks are drawn over 
his feet and legs, then a sheet, folded 
just so as to reach from the top of the 
patient’s socks to his neck, is wrung out 
of cold water containing one pint of 
good vinegar to the gallon of water. 
This sheet, quite wet, is spread on the 
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front half of the bed and the patient is 
carefully lifted upon it. The flaps are 
instantly wrapped tightly over his body, 
the arms khsing down, and the sheet 
tucked in around theneck. Then a dry 
blanket is thrown over the patient, and 
the nurse pats and rubs the patient vig- 
orously. At the same time a cold wet 
compress is placed on the patient’s head, 
He is left in the wet sheet for fifteen to 
twenty minutes and then lifted or rolled 
on toadry blanket. This treatment in- 
variably reduces fever, stops delirium if 


it is present, and puts the patient to 
sleep. 

Together with internal baths, it 
is the most rational and successful treat- 
ment for all acute fevers. Baths, ex- 
ternal and internal, are already endorsed 
by the leading members of the medical 
profession in Europe, and to some ex- 
tent in this country. In ten years this 
will be accepted generally, as the plan 
of treatment for nearly all forms of 
continued fevers.—From ‘‘ New Me- 
thods,” by W. E. Forest, M. D. 


—_—_—————--- oan 


LONG LIVES AND BUSY ONES. 


E are all familiar with the say- 
ing that “‘it is better to wear 
out than to rust out.” Science enlarges 
upon this text by telling us that a steel 
or iron tool will be corroded away by 
rust sooner than it will be rubbed away 
in active service. It takes longer to 
wear out than it does to rust out, and 
this truth seems to hold when we apply 
jt to humanity. Overwork, of course, 
is hurtful, but activity, and especially 
mental activity, seems conducive to 
longevity. 

Among those men of science whose 
fame is world-wide many have far ex- 
ceeded the limit of ‘‘ three score years 
and ten.” Isaac Newton died at eighty- 
five, William Herschel at eighty-four, 
and Buffon at eighty. Humboldt lived 
to be ninety, and Galileoand Stevenson 
both reached their seventy eighth years. 
Faraday was seventy-six years old, and 
Darwin and Professor Gray, the botan- 
ist, both lived far into what the genial 
autocrat calls ‘‘ the superfluous decade.” 

Of those men who have attained to 
literary fame Dr. Johnson died at sev- 
enty five, and Webster, the compiler of 
the dictionary, was eighty-five years 
old. Voltaire, the most celebrated of 
French writers, saw his eighty-fourth 
year, and Voss, the most famed classical 
writer of Germany, attained the vener- 
able age of ninety-six. William Cullen 
Bryant lived to be eighty-four, and 


Wordsworth was eighty. Browning was 
recently called homeafter seventy seven 
active years. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and Tennyson were both born in 1809, 
and both are still able to enjoy the fame 
they have so richly earned. 

Among men of action—makers of 
history—the ‘‘Grand Old Man” is 
eighty-one and Bismarck is seventy-five, 
yet both are fullof vigor still. Kossuth, 
the Washington of Hungary, who has 
spent the greater part of his long life in 
struggling for his country’s freedom, is 
still in full possession of his faculties, 
though he iseighty-eight years old. 

Lyman Beecher, one of the most 
famous of anti-slavery preachers, at- 
tained the same great age, and so did 
the reformer Wesley, who labored 
harder for the poor of England, and 
exerted a greater influence over them 
than any other person who has ever 
lived. 

Some women famed in science or in 
letters have attained a most venerable 
age. Mary Somerville saw her ninety- 
second year and kept all her faculties, 
and Caroline Herschel, famed for her 
astronomical discoveries and researches, 
was still interesting and interested at 
ninety-eight. Maria Edgeworth died at 
eighty-two and Joanna Baillie at eighty- 
nine. Hannah More, who certainly 
exercised a great influence upon her 
generation and the next, whatever 
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modern critics may think of her, lived 
to celebrate her eighty-eighth birthday. 
Our own Mrs. Stowe is seventy-eight. 
It may be that these celebrated men 
and women have lived long on account 
of the same vitality and energy which 
enabled them to accomplish so much 
arduous work. The mind, however keen 
and strong, is heavily handicapped in 
the race for success if it is mated with a 
feeble and ailing body. But, on the 
other hand, the weak body will grow 
stronger if the soul which is enshrined 


in it be keenly interested in some worthy 
work. Many asickly woman needs not 
doctor’s stuff, but an interest. A study 
diligently pursued, or a charitable work 
earnestly undertaken will do more to 
strengthen her limbs, brighten her eyes 
and clear her complexion than will all 
the tonics in the Pharmacopeeia. Wis- 
dom !—a wise use of time,holds in her 
right hand length of days, and an earn- 
est purpose in life is the true ‘‘ Fountain 
of Eternal Youth.” 
E. M. HARDINGE. 





SIMPLE DIET THE BEST. 


PRACTICAL writer says: Every 
sensible and observing physic 
ian, the longer he lives, must become 
more and moreconvinced that the cause 
and cureof the majority of the ailments 
that afflict humanity depend very much 
upon food and drink and habits of ex- 
ercise. No saying is more trite than 
that men and women take too much 
medicine. They take many times too 
much, and too often the disease and 
symptoms of disease for which relief is 
sought by this indiscriminate dosing are 
stimulated into increased activity. 

The writer would by no means convey 
the impression that drugs are valueless, 
nor that there is not the widest range 
for their judicious administration. He 
simply protests against the impertinence 
of constantly interfering with the pre- 
rogatives of Nature. What sort of a 
teacher would he be considered who 
was always solving his pupils’ mathe- 
matical problems or translating his 
Latin exercises? A vigorous intellec- 
tual growth is not stimulated in this 
way, no more than physiological func- 
tions are excited toa healthful activity 
by the artificial aid of pernicious poisons 
indiscriminately and persistently re- 
peated. Our body is simply an inces- 
santly active furnace, and the crucible 
through which its fuel must pass to be 
consumed is the liver. If the consump- 
tion is imperfect and incomplete, very 


much the same thing takes place in this 
human furnace as in the furnace that 
heats our house. If the draught in the 
latter is insufficient the combustion is 
imperfect, and the coal, instead of be- 
ing reduced to fine ashes, remains in the 
form of half-burned cinders, and ma- 
terially interferes with the efficiency of 
the whole heating apparatus. In the 
human body the evil results of an im- 
perfect combustion are far more wide- 
spread and complex than this. 

Besides the obstruction to the portal 
or liver circulation, the imperfectly 
transformed products of digestion, cir- 
culating through every portion of the 
system, poison both brain and body. 
This it is that causes much of the irrita- 
bility and unreasonable outbursts of 
temper among men. 

Now, what the coal, and the draught 
which acts as the efficient factor in con- 
suming it, are to the furnace, such are 
food and adequate muscular exercise to 
the body. What asimple statement and 
yet how true, and how few give it more 
than a passing thought! It is a fact 
so important that, misunderstood or its 
suggestions neglected, more misery, 
mental and physical, are entailed and 
more lives destroyed than can be told. 
That old and vigorous exemplar of the 
benefits of simple living, Hannibal Ham- 
lin, spoke truly when at a recent ban- 
quet in this city, he said that ‘‘ gluttony 
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killed more men than intemperance,” 
for where one is intemperate a hundred 
overeat. 

If men would be strictly temperate in 
eating and drinking, taking the simplest 
food and no more than is absolutely 


necessary to repair the ordinary waste 
of the body, the healthful activity of its 
various functions could be maintained 
with the minimum of muscular exer- 
cise. This Spartan simplicity of diet, 
however, is seldom attempted. 





THERAPEUTIC SKEPTICISM. 


N an excellent paper by the late Dr, 
Milner Fothergill, he said, on the 
topic named above : 

Dr. Waters, in his address to the Liv- 
erpool School, pursued the topic thus: 
‘‘The great object for which you come 
here is to learn how to recognize and 
treat diseases—to learn how to be of 
practical use in the alleviation of human 
suffering. The public estimate our ser- 
vice, and will honor and reward us, in 
proportion as we are able to treat suc- 
cessfully their ailments. They do not 
stop to inquire how far we are skilled 
anatomists or able physiologists—how 
far we are good chemists or botanists— 
but how far we can, by the application 
of remedial measures, cure their diseases; 
and, therefore, although the sciences 
connected with medicine are of the 
highest importance, a knowledge of 
them alone will not make a physician or 
asurgeon.” It is positively refreshing 
to find that once more medical teachers 
are recognizing the fact that the public 
would like to have something for their 
money ; that what they want is a man 
who can benefit them in return for the 
money they pay—in fact, ‘‘value re- 
ceived.” This is a healthy reaction 
against the doctrine recently taught in- 
sidiously, if not formally promulgated, 
that it was first of all requisite thata 
medical man should be highly educated, 
familiar with the collateral studies of 
medicine, well informed in society, 
learned in the causation of disease, 
skilled in its detection, prophetic almost 
in his diagnosis, but impotent, or nearly 
so, as a therapeutist, professing not to 
believe in drugs. The impertinence of 
this last was only equaled by the dis- 


honesty underlying it. If the man who 
**disbelieves” in drugs arrived at his 
conclusion after a long, patient, un- 
biased trial of them, then his conclusion 
would be entitled to every respect. But 
when the assertion comes from lips 
which speak from the standpoint of the 
dead house, from the physical examina- 
tion in the hospital wards, when the 
tired teacher almost forgot to prescribe, 
then it carries no weight of conviction 
with it; it is undisguised impertinence 
which ought to be birched. When a 
patient comes to one intrusting confi- 
dence, placing health and life in our 
hands, and with them the prospects of 
his wife and children, surely in returna 
medical man with aspark of manly feel- 
ing or true self-respect, will meet that 
trust as a man ought to do, viz. : by the 
fullness of knowledge. Ignorance 
which can be removed by pains is nearly 
as execrable and morally detestable as 
malice. To let a patient die for the want 
of knowledge which can be acquired if 
the effort were made properly, is nearly 
as wicked as to kill him purposely. To 
slay a patient by ordering him chloral 
when the respiration is failing—no un- 
common event, I regret to say—because 
the prescriber is ignorant of the effects 
of chloral upon the respiratory centers, 
differs little from willful murder. It is 
a pity that some of our teachers do not 
look at the matter of therapeutics from 
the standpoint of the day of judgment. 
I venture to think that, if they did, a 
number would reconsider their therapeu- 
tic belief. 

The practical point made by Dr. 
Fothergill should be respected by every 
physician as of highest importance. 
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PEROXIDE OF HYDROGEN. 


Abstract from German-American Apotheker-Zei- 
tung. 

HIS compound is destined in the 
near future to become more and 

more popular ; as its antiseptic and cura- 
tive qualities become better known it 
will be appreciated most highly and 
occupy an honored place in the materia 
medica. Several manufacturers have 
given formulz for testing the strength 
of peroxide of hydrogen; they are, 
however, so complicated, that, besides 
an enormous amount of calculation and 
some very expensive apparatus, such as 
a pair of very sensitive scales and a set 
of French decimal weights and meas- 
ures, the slow process of ascertaining 
the exact strength of the liquid is rather 
too irksome a method to be commonly 
employed ; especially when it is consid- 
ered that nine-tenths of the samples of 
the article now on the market lose their 
strength almost from the instant they 
are sent out, and cannot be depended 
on to retain the same percentage of 
oxygen from one day to the next. This 
state of affairs has tended to bring this 
article into disrepute, as it is well known 
to a few practical chemists that a chemi- 
cally pure article can be manufactured 
which will keep its strength indefinitely 
in an ordinary temperature and not 
stale down immediately upon reaching 
the cabalistic seventy degrees Fahren- 
heit. Nor is any acid needed for the 
purpose, the statement to the contrary 
of interested parties notwithstanding. 
Just fancy the downright injury done 
to inflamed mucous membranes of 
tuberculous or bronchitic patients by 
inhaling heated peroxide containing 
phosphoric and hydrochloric acids ‘‘ to 
preserve it.” The first thing a patient in- 
hales, under the circumstances, are the 
combined fumes of the two deadly acids 
mentioned, so that, instead of relief, an 
aggravated condition isthe result. The 
present writer’s own throat is a sad re- 
minder to that effect. Carried away by 
the bombastic announcements and 


claims of one of those self-sufficient 
**graduates” who not only ‘ know it 
all,” as far as the manufacture of the 
article is concerned, but also undertake 
to give published formulz how to ap- 
ply and use it in every form of disease 
**to which flesh is heir,” I obtained 
a pound bottle of this peroxide and 
inhaled a dose from a hot water 
bath. Immediately my throat became 
much sorer; after three or four in- 
halations my whole bronchial system 
seemed one raw surface, and before I 
knew it I had medicated myself from an 
every-day influenza into a case of acute 
bronchitis. 

Nearly three years elapsed before I 
recuperated to a condition of compara- 
tive comfort, but the ultra-sensitive 
throat will probably abide with me for 
the rest of my life. 

RELIABLE TESTS FOR PEROXIDE OF HY- 
DROGEN. 

Peroxide of hydrogen should be tested 
in two ways: for strength and for purity. 
The purity is determined by the total 
absence of either acid oralkali, of which 
two the caustic alkaliis the most dan- 


_gerous. If pure, both blueand red litmus 


paper will retain its color. If acid, it 
will turn the blue paper red ; if alkaline, 
it will turn the red paper blue. 

The strength can be easily ascertained 
at short notice by the following method: 
A graduated drachm measure, a small 
bottle of the saturated solution of per- 
manganate of potash, a small bottle of 
sulphuric acid and three medicine 
droppers, with very fine orifices, consti- 
tute the whole outfit. To be sure that 
the solution of permanganate of potash 
is saturated, a deposit of the sameshould 
remain at the bottom of the bottle, 
which, when partly empty, may be re- 
filled with water until the sediment is 
gradually absorbed. With the first 
dropper, take twerty drops of the perox- 
ide to be tested and put them into your 
graduate, up to the twenty-drop line. 
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Take another dropper, and with it add 
two drops, only, of the sulphuric acid. 


Be careful to use only a dry dropper in. 


the acid. Then drop carefully as much 
of the permanganate of potash into the 
graduate as the peroxide will absorb— 
i. e., discolor. If the peroxide is fifteen 
volumes strong it will absorb its own 
bulk of permanganate, and you can add 
drop after drop of the latter until you 
reach the forty-drop mark. By these 
two simple tests, every physician and 
druggist may know the relative strength 
and purity of samples of peroxide of hy- 
drogen. 


N. HELMER, Chemist. 





No Stimutants During HeEmor- 
RHAGE.—It is customary, “hen the ac- 
cident of hemorrhage occurs, for the 
attendant, or some bystander, to admin- 
ister wine, brandy, or some other alco- 
holic stimulant to the patient, under the 
false idea of sustaining the vital power. 
It is my solemn duty, says a writer in 
The Asclepiad, to protest against this 
practice on the strictest and purest scien- 
tific grounds. The action of alcohol, 
under such circumstances, is injurious 
all round. It excites the patient, and 
renders him or her nervous and restless. 
It relaxes the arteries, and favors the 


escape of blood through the divided 
structures. Entering the circulation in 
a diluted state, it acts after the manner 
ofasalt in destroying the coagulating 
quality of the blood; and above all 
other mischiefs, it increases the action 
of the heart, stimulatirg it to throw out 
more blood through the divided vessels. 
These are all serious mischiefs, but the 
last-named is the worst. In hemorrhage 
the very keystone of success lies so much 
in quietness of the circulation that 
actual failure of the heart, up to faint- 
ness, isan advantage, for it brings the 
blood at the bleeding point to a stand- 
still, enables it to clot firmly, when it 
has that tendency, and forms the most 
effective possible check upon the flow 
from the vessels. (The author refers to 
acasein which three pounds of blood 
was lost and the patient was uncon- 
scious, but recovered. He re‘ersto this 
case as typical, because if a stimulant 
were not wanted in it, a stimulant can 
not becalled for in examples less severe. ) 
The course followed was simply to lay 
the patient quite recumbent when signs 
of faintness supervened, and, so long 
as he could swallow, to feed him with 
warm milk and water freely. Such, in 
my opinion, is the proper treatment to 
be employed in every instance of syn- 
cope from loss of blood. 





CONTROL OF APPETITE. 


(Extract froma Question Box Lecture by Kate 
Lindsay, M. D., Battle Creek Sanitarium.) 

Question—Is temperance self-denial 
or self-control, with reference to the 
appetites and passions ? 

Answer—It is certainly both. Tem- 
perance in its strictest sense is the neces- 
sary and legitimate use of athing. Ac- 
tivity of appetites and passions for their 
normal use is proper and right, but 
exercise for sensuous gratification is 
abnormal and wrong. Take the diges- 
tive appetite for example. There are 
people all over the world who live to 
eat, and to whom the pleasures of the 


table are among the greatest they know, 
The Romans, in their degenerate days, 
used emetics to empty their stomachs 
that they might have the pleasure of fill- 
ing them again, and there are a great 
many people to-day who are on thesame 
level through exercising functions for 
mere animal pleasure. A person who 
takes more food than the body can take 
care of will prematurely wear out his 
digestive and assimilative organs, mak- 
ing him a miserable dyspeptic when he 
should be in the prime of bodily vigor. 
The hardworking, laboring man, who 
can only get food enough for daily re- 
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pairs, does not need ‘‘dinner-pills ” to 
sharpen his appetite, nor does he have 
to use quantities of mustard, spices and 
rich seasonings to enable him to take 
more food. He brings a healthy appe- 
tite and relish to his simple food, eating 
that he may live. 

Reason and religion should guide usin 
allthings. Perverted tastes, appetites and 
desires should never control a rational 
human being, especially if he professes 
to be a Christian. What is true of the 
digestive appetite is true of other func- 
tions and passions and appetites of the 
body. ‘*I keep my body under,” wrote 
St. Paul, and those who do likewise will 
find at the end of life that they have had 
more of real, enduring pleasure than 
those who have aimed simply to secure 
gratification and pleasure for themselves. 
Where the appetitesand passions are 
fully controlled the intellect has a 
chance to grow and develop; while 
those who are the victims of their appe- 
tites find that their intellectual life 
dwindles and bodily powers decay early. 
Every year witnesses the sad spectacle 
of thousands and thousands of people 
who were rich in natural endowments, 
but for lack of self-control are finally 
slain by their own appetites and passion. 


Human VERSUS EQUINE ENDURANCE. 
—A recent six-days’ contest at Chi- 
cago between men and horses dem- 
onstrated the fact, which has often been 
doubted, that the endurance of the hu- 
man animal is greater than that of the 
horse. The contest was between trained 
pedestrians and horses which had given 
previous evidence of speed, and which 
had undergone such training as was 
supposed to best fit them for the effort. 
The men not only covered more miles in 
the allotted time, but did it without very 
great apparent fatigue, while the treat- 
ment to which the horses were subjected 
to keep them on the track, was such as 
to threaten their owners with prosecu- 
tion for cruelty to animals. 

Fixperiments were sometime ago made 


in Paris which go to still further estab- 
lish the superior endurance of man, the 
recent fasting feats in New York being 
taken as a‘test of his powers. The ex- 
periments in Paris were conducted with 
a view to determining the capacity of 
the horse to undergo the privations in- 
cident to a stage of siege. They showed 
(1) that a horse may hold out for twenty- 
five days without any solid nourish- 
ment, provided it is supplied with suffi- 
cient good drinking water. (2) Thata 
horse can barely subsist for five days 
without water. (3) Ifa horse is well fed 
for ten days, but insufficiently provided 
with water throughout this period, it 
will not outlive the eleventh day. One 
horse from which water had been en- 
tirely withheld for three days, drank on 
the fourth day sixty liters (sixteen gal- 
lons) within three minutes. A horse 
which had received no solid nourish- 
ment for twelve days was, nevertheless, 
in a condition on the twelfth day of his 
fast to draw a load of 279 kilos (625 
pounds). 

Pat’s IDEA OF MICROBES. — Two 
Irishmen were running on about one 
thing and another, and finally one of 
them remarked upon ,the great preva- 
lence of sickness. 

‘* Aren’t you afraid of typhoid fever?” 
said Dennis. 

**Yis, I am,” answered Pat. 

a) Pat ? ” 

**Yis, Dinny.” 

‘* What are those microbys and germs 
the doctors are all talking about ?” 

‘Waal, I'll tell ye my idee, Dinny. 
Thim germs and microbys are paculiar 
things. Flannigan was tellin’ me about 
thim. He says they reside in the 
wather. He was fishing through the ice 
last Monday, and he pulled up his line 
and found a microbe on it. He says it 
looked a good dale like a bullhead, but 
it had a mighty queer face. Hesays he 
threw it back afther he got over being 
scart. Me own opinion is, Dinny, that 
microbys are a paculiar kind of fish.” 
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Sun Spots.—The latest maximum oc- 
curred in 1883 or 1884, and the latest mini- 
mum in 1889, when very few spots could be 
seen. Their rapid increase now indicates 
that the approaching maximum, which 
should occur about 1894, may be a memor- 
able one. Some of the spots that have 
lately appeared could be easily seen without 
a telescope by simply protecting the eye 
with a smoked glass. Any one can see the 
larger spots by fixing a spy-glass in such a 
way that it can be directed steadily at the 
sun while a sheet of white cardboard is 
placed at a distance of several inches behind 
the eye-piece where the image of the sun 
may fall upon it. If the observation can be 
made through an aperture in a darkened 
room, the effect is greatly heightened. 

The question whether sun spots exercise 
any influence upon the weather, and if so, 
what the effect is, has naturally arisen again 
now that the spots are coming back. It is 
certain that extraordinary outbursts in the 
sun produce violent magnetic disturbances 
upon the earth, and splendid displays of the 
aurora borealis, or Northern lights, which 
are caused by atmospheric electricity. It 
has also been supposed that certain destruc- 
tive storms, like our Western tornadoes and 
the typhoons of the China Sea, are more 
frequent when sun spots are most numer- 
ous, but this remains to be proved by further 
observation. 


Fruit-Eating Habits of Ani- 
mals.—It is quite curious to note to what 
extent animals of various kinds devour 
fruit. The apple is highly appreciated by 
horses, cows, sheep, goats, hogs, deer, ele- 
phants, rabbits, squirrels, domestic fowls 
and many of the wild animals and birds. 
The persimmon is greedily devoured in im- 
mense quantities by opossums and dogs. 
The fig is a favorite food among animals, 
horses, sheep, goats, hogs, camels, ele- 
phants and fowls greedily devouring it. 
The cherry, as our fruit growers well know, 
is a delicacy which the whole feathered 
tribe contend for. Peaches are only relished 
by a few animals, among which may be 
mentioned the rabbit. Grapes are eaten 


with great relish by horses, cows, sheep, 
deer, hogs, camels, elephants and some- 
times by dogs and many wild animals. 
Dried fruits of all kinds are eaten with 
avidity by the Esquimau dogs. Fruits, 
such as the orange, lemon, lime, shaddock, 
sour plum, green olive, etc., are shunned 
by nearly all kinds of animals, as they are 
by worms. Olives, when they have be- 
come thoroughly ripe, will be readily eaten 
by hogs, after they have once acquired the 
taste. The ostrich will eat many kinds of 
fruit with enjoyment. Nuts of nearly all 
kinds are relished and ‘sought after by 
squirrels, monkeys, hogs, parrots and many 
other kinds of animals and birds.—Cali- 
fornia Fruit Grower, 


How to Loosen Glass Stoppers. 
—The Pottery and Glassware Rep. states 
that some one of the following methods is 
certain to prove effective : 

1. Hold the bottle or decanter firmly in 


the hand or between the knees, and gently 
tap the stopper on alternate sides, using for 
the purpose a small piece of wood, and 
directing the strokes upward. 

2. Plunge the neck of the vessel in hot 
water, taking care that the water is not hot 


enough ts split the glass. If the stopper is 
still fixed, use the first method. 

8. Pass a piece of lint around the neck of 
the bottle, which must be held fast while 
two persons draw the lint backwards and 
forwards. 

4. Warm the neck of the vessel before 
the fire and when it is nearly hot the stop- 
percan be removed. 

5. Put a few drops of oil around the 
stopper where it enters the glass vessel 
which may then be warmed before the fire. 
Then apply process No. 1. If the stopper 
still continues immovable, repeat the above 
process until it gives way, which it is al- 
most sure to do in the end. 

6. Take a steel pin or needle and run it 
round the top of the stopper in the angle 
formed by it and the bottle. Then hold the 
vessel in your left hand, and give it a steady 
twist toward you with the right, and it will 
very soon be effectual. If this does not suc- 
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ceed, try process No. 5, which will be 
facilitated by it. 


Products of One Ton of Coal.— 
From a single ton of ordinary gas-coal may 
be produced 1,500 pounds of coke, 20 gal- 
lons of ammonia water and 140 pounds of 
coal-tar. By destructive distillation the 
coal-tar will yield 69.6 pounds of pitch, 17 
pounds of creosote, 14 pounds her~. oils, 
9.5 pounds of naphtha yellow, 6.3 pounds 
naphthaline, 4.75 pounds napththol, 2.25 
pounds alazarin, 2.4 pounds solvent naph- 
tha, 1.5 pounds phenol, 1.2 pounds aurine, 
1.1 pounds benzine, 1.1 pounds aniline, 0.77 
ofa pound toluidine, 0.46 of a pound an- 
thracine and 0.9 of a pound of toluene. 
From the latter is obtained the substance 
gnown as saccharine, which is 230 times as 
sweet as the best cane sugur. 

In China soapstone is largely used in pre- 
serving structures built of sandstone and 
other stones liable to crumble from the 
effects of the atmosphere ; and the covering 
with powdered sandstone in the form of 
& paint on some of the obelisks of that coun- 
try, composed of stone liable to atmos- 
pheric deterioration, has been the mesns 
of preserving them intact for hundreds of 
years. 


Reducing the Ocean Voyage.— 
Power comments on the late achievements 
of fast steamers thus : 

A steamship which will cross the Atlan 
tic in three days is under discussion in ma- 


rine circles. Mr. Carl Schurz, president of 
the Hamburg-American Packet Company, 
considers it feasible, but believes that such 
ships will carry passengers only, will be 
larger than the present vessels, and fitted 
with the necessarily powerful machinery in 
two distinct sets, divided by longitudinal 
bulkheads, and driving upon twin-screws, 
either set of which would be competent to 
propel the vessel in case of accident to the 
other. 

The builders upon the Clyde are credi- 
ted by Industries with the intention of 
building a steamer which will be able to 
cross the Atlantic in five days, and the 
builders of the City of New York and the 
City of Parisare said to have exhibited at 
the Naval Exhibition a model designed for 
the attainment of the speed required for 


such a passage. From the engine coamings 
it appears to Industries as though the inten- 
tion were to place two sets of engines tan- 
dem upon each screw, giving four sets of 
engines complete. 

While these efforts at excessive speeds 
are interesting from an engineering point of 
view, it is to be doubted if the present 
speed can be increased fifty per cent. on 
anything like a practically commercial 
basis. With the restrictions of cost both of 
equipment and operation removed, marine 
engineers could doubtless construct passen- 
ger vessels which could attain the speed 
mentioned, but the power required for pro- 
pulsion increases enormously with the ve- 
locity, and it is very doubtful if the limited 
number of passengers upon whom such a 
ship must rely for its revenue would care to 
purchase such a curtailment of a voyage 
made in the major number of instances as & 
matter of pleasure at a price which would 
warrant the equipment and maintenance of 
a vessel of the required speed. 


Extinct or Scarce Birds.—‘‘ There 
are only four eggs of the great auk now in 
this country,” says an oologist, ‘‘and they 
are valued at #500 each, It seems odd to 
think of a bird becoming extinct, but no one 
has seen a Labrador duck, either, since 1856. 
There are but five mounted specimens in 
existence, and none of the eggs are in exist- 
ence. Kirtland’s warbler is another bird 
that is rare. Until recently but seven had 
ever been captured, and these all were 
found in a region near Cleveland, O., less 
than a mile square. Specimens were worth 
$100 apiece. Buta little while ago a na- 
turalist who chanced to visit the Bahama 
islands came upon a colony of the birds, and 
knowing what a mine he had struck, shot 
about twenty and took them to thiscountry. 
When he began to unload, the story came 
out and the market sagged, so that now you 
can get a Kirtland for $5 or $6. The Con- 
necticut warbler is another bird of interest 
to oologists because no one has yet seen its 
eggs. It passes up the Mississippi river in 
the early spring and probably mates far in 
the interior of British North America, and 
goes south jn the fall by way of the Atlantic 
seaboard. If any one can find the nest of 
the little fellow with four eggs in it it will 
be $200 in his pocket.” 
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The Interior of the Earth.—One 
of the most interesting questions relating to 
our planet, says Mr. Serviss, is that of its 
interior constitution. Observations made 
in deep mines and borings indicate that the 
temperature increases as we go downward 
at the average rate of one degree Fahr. for 
every 55 feet of descent, so that if this rate 
of increase continued, the temperature at 
the depth of a mile would be more than 100 
degrees higher than at the surface, and at 
the depth of forty miles, would be so high 
that everything,including the metals, would 
be in a fluid condition. This view of the 
condition of the earth’s interior has been 
adopted by many, who hold that the crust 
of the earth on which we dwell is like a 
shell surrounding the interior. But calcu- 
lations based upon the tidal effects that the 
attraction of the sun and moon would have 
upon a globe with aliquid interior have led 
Sir Wm. Thompson and others to assert 
that such a condition is impossible, and 
that the interior of the earth must be solid 
and rigid to its very centre. To the objec- 
tions that the phenomena of volcanoes con- 
tradict the assumption of a solid interior, it 
is replied that unquestionably the heat is 
very deep beneath the surface, and that 
reservoirs of molten rock exist under vol- 


canic districts, but that, taking the earth’s 
interior as a whole, the pressure is so great 
that the tendency to liquefaction caused by 
the heat is overbalanced thereby. The whole 
question, however, is yet an open one. 

Pearline and Soapine.—The com- 
position of various washing powders has 
been investigated by L. O. Janeck and E. 
M. Poset, of the School of Pharmacy of 
Wisconsin University, who reported the 
following in the Western Druggist as the 
results of their investigations: They found 
that pearline consisted of 52} per cent. of 
auhydrous soda, 35 per cent. of soap and 123 
per cent. of moisture. Soapine, boraxine, 
gold dust, ivorine, Babbitt’s 1776 soap pow- 
der, and acme soap powder were all similar 
in composition to the first named, there be- 
ing some variation in the proportions of the 
ingredients. 

Hager has examined several of the patent 
washing crystals, washing powders, etc., in 
the European market, and says that the ma- 
jor portion of them consist of effloresced 
soda or sodium carbonate, either alone or 
with admixtures of other sodium salts, such 
as the silicate, sulphate, hyposulphite and 
biborate. The proportions of the sulphate, 
biborate, etc., present varied from 2 to 25 
per cent. 
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OVERLOOKED. 

One of our cotemporaries that is 
deeply interested in social reform makes 
a statement of this kind : 

‘Tt is a remarkable fact that in the 
‘last will and testament’ of many 
well-known and distinguished friends 
of temperance, when they pass away 
and their wills are unfolded to the world, 
there is no legacy found for the help of 
the temperance cause. Many thousands 
of dollars are left to the great Missionary, 
Bible, Tract, and other benevolent enter- 
prises, while temperance is overlooked. 
Men who have professed great attach- 
ment to the cause fail to render it the 
assistance it deserves at their hands.” 

The writer might have referred also 
to the large bequests that are reported 
now and then to collegiate or university 
foundations in his reflection upon the 
apparent short-sightedness of wealthy 
testators. We may conjecture that the 
men who are so sagacious in their man- 
agement of business affairs as to derive 
large profits from them and thus in time 
to accumulate wealth, as a rule, are un- 
friendly to radical enterprises, and they 
regard the temperance movement that 
inscribes PROHIBITION on its banner as 
impracticable, if not fanatical. It can 
not be that many of these men do not 


recognize the great need of reform or 
change in the drinking habit of society, 
but that they have more confidence in 
methods that deal with this habit in an 
indirect and slow manner than in those 
that would attack it directly and posi- 
tively. Sothey give their money to the 
colleges and universities in the belief 
that intellectual education will operate 
as a preventive to the spread of vice, 
and to benevolent institutions of one 
sort or another, that many unfortunate 
victims of the drink vice may receive 
kindly relief and comfort. 

Your modern millionaire is, as a rule, 
what is called a ‘‘ self-made man.” He 
had few privileges of mental develop- 
ment in his youth, and in his age, with 
the favor of fortune, he comes into con- 
tact with men and women of education 
and culture, and learns to admire them 
and to esteem the institutions that con- 
fer the titles of the scholar. That he 
should from his surplus contribute to 
the endowment of such an institution we 
can not wonder. Nor do we wonder at 
the tendency of many to bestow some 
part of their wealth upon religious or 
missionary institutions. The good work 
of these in providing a refuge or help to 
the unfortunate and wretched often 
appeals directly to the practical man, 
especially if he have some reserve 
of sympathy that the hard contest for 
wealth has not crushed out. 

We might add that the Temperance 
reform is not the only ‘institution ” 
that seems to be forgotten by the will- 
makers, for we can name two or three 
other undertakings, by no means hidden 
from public observation, that are doing 
most valuable work of a preventive and 
remedial nature. One of these is obvi- 
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ous enough to the reader of this maga- 
zine, and in consideration of what is 
said concerning it in other pages of this 
number, the editor does not feel alto- 
gether warranted in specifying here the 
claims it has to the notice of those pos- 
sessing means and the spirit of philan- 
thropy. He would only remark that 
while the institutions of benevolence 
that so abound in the community are 
mainly engaged in endeavoring to re- 
form the vicious and criminal, or to help 
those who suffer from the consequences 
of the vice andcriminality of others, the 
American Institute of Phrenology is 
engaged in promoting the study of the 
natural means for preventing the devel- 
ment of those passions and propensities 
in human character that flower into hab- 
its pernicious and destructive to the in- 
dividual and banefultosociety. If ‘‘an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” the establishment of an institute 
of this sort in every State, at the cost of 
a hundred thousand dollarseach, would 
be a cheap method of promoting solid 
reform among the people and awaken 
hope of permanent prosperity. 

SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION. 

FOURTH PAPER. 

EVERY parent of normal intelligence 
and humane instinct looks upon his boy 
or girl with an earnest desire that they 
shall grow up symmetrically in all 
parts of their being. The desire is not 
only strong with regard to their de- 
velopment into a maturity of capacity 
and judgment that shall render them 
self-maintaining, but also with regard 
to the reputation they shall obtain for 
integrity and honor, refinement and 
sympathy. The true mother would do 





what lies within her power to make the 
life of her child smooth, sunny and joy- 
ous, and is pained by the thought of the 
many trials and difficulties that lie along 
the way and which he must meet. Sothe 
true father would minister at the cost of 
much labor and even pain to the happi- 
ness and success of his growing boy. 
Yet, withouta plan or a system founded 
upon a correct knowledge of mind and 
character, what serious mistakes are 
made by parents in the training of 
children, and at what cross purposes 
society acts in relation to their instruct- 
ion and environment? It is true that 
the best development proceeds of self- 
making and the overcoming by calm, 
resolute perseverance the obstacles in 
one’s career, but what a source of 
strength and assurance does that youth 
and man draw from in hisstruggle with 
self and the world who has been taught 
the principles of virtue and integrity so 
clearly that his convictions of manly 
conduct are as inflexible as the rock of 
Gibraltar. 

We hold it to be the duty of the par- 
ent to make every possible provision for 
the happiness of his or her children. On 
the one side supplying them with such 
material helps as shall be helpful in their 
social and business relations, and on the 
other, earnestly striving to develop 
their faculties and force of mind and 
body to such a degree that they shall be 
competent to stand and meet every trial 
and responsibility with serene confi- 
dence. 

It would be easy to multiply the ex- 
amples of deficient moral control in the 
every day life of people who are re- 
garded of the better class. Men and 
women are easily irritated, become an- 
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gry at slight provocation, lose their 
mental balance and say and do things 
that are indefensible. It has become 
common, indeed, to attribute weaknesses 
of this nature to inheritance, and in this 
manner many we know appeal to our 
common sympathy to excuse them. The 
very manifestations of irritability these 
people would have uscondone in them, if 
shown by children, are regarded as indi- 
cations of wilfulness, obstinacy and 
vice, and not to be tolerated, although 
in the endeavor to suppress them the 
remedy is so ill chosen that the mental 
infirmity is increased. On the line of 
heredity, while we believe in its general 
principle of the transmission from par- 
ent to child of certain essential charac- 
teristics of mind as well as of physiology, 
we are firm in our conviction that edu- 
cation exercises a most important influ- 
ence upon the natural organization, modi- 
fying it in degree and expression often 
to the extent of complete change. The 
later writers'on Psychology, Sully, 
Harris, Preyer, are urgent in their 
opinion of the paramount value of edu- 
cation in moulding and development 
capability. The first mentioned says in 
his ‘‘ Handbook of Psychology :” ‘‘ The 
body takes on a form of growth because 
of the special line of habit in eating, 
exercise, etc., of the individual. So the 
mind grows on what it is fed in the daily 
life. Lines of mental growth will be to 
some extent predetermined by innate 
capabilities and tendencies, but these 
only partly limit the process; they do not 
fix its precise character. The particular 
ideas and convictions of ideas that form 
the intellectual habits fix the peculiar 
coloring of the feelings and the special 
lines of conduct will all be determined 


by the character of the surroundings.’ 

The biographical record of human 
kind is dotted with striking examples of 
the final effect of resolute perseverance 
in correcting defects of mentality, even 
when added to physical infirmity of a 
serious nature. Thesedemonstrate that 
human nature is not hemmed in by an 
iron fatality, but that its Creator has en- 
dowed it with indefinite possibilities of 
growth. The gates of birth may close 
behind the human individual, but be- 
fore him opens liberty. 

In the misfortunes of ‘‘ genius” that 
constitute a most prolific theme for 
many pens we have a field that supplies 
us with illustrations of undevelopment 
or unregulated moral faculties. Your 
‘* genius” is usually described as a per- 
son who lives in a stratum above that 
of average humanity, who is guided, or 
rather stimulated, by ideas peculiarly 
his own, and feels out of harmony with 
thelaws and customs that the average 
man respects. Shelley, Byron, Burns, 
Goethe, Poe, Madame Dudevant, Mus- 
set, Wagner and the other zsthetically 
gifted sons and daughters of earth, whose 
very vices seem to have the reverence of 
the literary world, present examples of 
a moral nature untrained and spasmodi- 
cally exercised. In the brilliancy of 
their intellectual powers society ap- 
peared to lose sight of their indifference 
to the canons of truth, integrity and 
purity. Even those who suffered be- 
cause of this indifference for the most 
part were awed into silence by the ap- 
plause and adulation that the world 
renders toa masterly imagination. A 
Mrs. Stowe may attempt to tell the truth 
regarding a Byron, but the verse-loving 
community cries ‘‘Shame!” and quotes 
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the ready maxim, De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum. 

The student of mind learns early that 
faculties grow by exercise, and that the 
color of their product is due to imitative 
habit. The very things that grown peo- 
ple complain of in the conduct of chil- 
dren are but the unrestrained manifes- 
tations of traits in their own character, 
and they have but to stop and think a 
while of the sources of canduct to see 


that what ails the child isthe samething. 


precisely, although in a different degree, 
that ails themselves. Using the plain 
language of an observer of his fellows: 
*“We men and women become angry, fret, 
storm and stew, rush into danger and 
do countless things that we wish we had 
not done; and if we become addicted to 
some vice, we become less and less sub- 
ject to self-control.” In this respect 
adults are but children in the expression 
of their moral nature, and have not 
gained that poise and stability of mind 
that should be the concomitant of ma- 
ture vears. 

Here a thought occurs that leads us 
to ~efer again to the principle of habit- 
education. 

There are intellectual habits as well as 
physical habits, which are simply the 
result of the training the faculties have 
received from the first. The strength of 
a habit depends mostly on the strength 
of the faculties concerned in its activity; 
the character of the habit upon the kind 
of training that the individual has re- 
ceived. According to the Herbartian 
theory of pedagogics, children have at 
first no real moral character, but gradu- 
ally acquire it through the union or 
association of acts of will that have a 


moral quality. ‘‘Character is in gen- 


eral,” Herbart claims, ‘‘ uniformity and 
fixedness of the whole of will.” Out of 
simple, single acts of will grow the gen- 
eral will that stamps character. Every 
fresh similar action strengthens the ten- 
dency that may have come into existence. 
Hence it follows in the Herbartian doc- 
trine that it belongs to the business of 
training to see that all classes of will- 
action are brought under the dominion 
of moral maxims, in order that a ‘‘ sym- 
metrical passion for good” may be cre- 
ated. The German psychologist does 
not apprehend so clearly as the later 
phrenologists do the influence original 
appetencies or faculties in the complex- 
ion of character, but argues mainly on 
the line of habit as determining charac- 
ter. Habit he assumes to be controlled 
by will, but the child has no ready-made 
will and therefore has no capability of 
deciding, and must be taught and trained 
to will. We agree with him that will is 
an outcome of the correlation or consen- 
sus of faculty, and not a faculty per se, 
but that habit is controlled altogether by 
will we do not accept. The habit-action 
of faculties rather determines the trend 
of inference that precedes will exercise, 
and therefore the expression of will in a 
a given case may be fairly taken as in- 
dicative of the kind of development the 
faculties have had. As concerns the 
paramount importance of the instruction 
and training of faculty, there can be no 
difference of opinion bet ween the follow- 
ers of Herbart and ourselves, as we in- 
sist equally with them that habit discloses 
the quality and extent of such training, 
while we go further than they in pos- 
tulating certain innate or hereditary 
predispositions in the nervous organism 
that give color to the mutual expression. 
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THe NEED OF CHEERFULNESS.—The 
modern tendency is toward sadness and 
gravity ; itis pessimistic. We note this 
drift of thought and feeling in almost 
every department of life. The literature 
of the day—especially fiction—the meth- 
ods of religion, and, to a great extent, 
the drama, aside from the common va- 
riety shows, are pessimistic. It seems 
fashionable for people to complain of 
the necessity of living, and expatiate 
upon the difficulties and trials that are 
met from day today. The general view 
of morals, as we find it expressed by the 
educated, is far from assuring—weak- 
nesses and lapses of character are dwelt 
upon to the neglect of the noble and ex- 
cellent. This attitude of modern thought 
may have a healthful outcome ; it may 
be due to the working of a serious un- 
dercurrent in the mind which will in 
time evolve a higher order of sentiment. 
We hope so. 

Yet, would it not be better that the 


genius of cheerfulness had more to 
do with affairs? The ancient Greeks 
appeared to estimate this quality at near 
its true value. As Dr. Parker has said : 
‘*The freshness of life’s morning was 
always with them. In their poetry, 
their oratory, their philosophy and their 
drama clearness, directness, pathos, ear- 
nestness, frankness and consummate 
beauty are alwaysdominant.” Thisele- 
ment, so much cultivated by those classic 
people, was at the bottom of their won- 
derful success as a little nation sur- 
rounded with peoples far greater in 
population and territory, and is the 
secret of the commanding influence the 
Greek has exercised upon civilization. 
America 1s affluent in the material re- 
quired for physical comfort and pros- 
perity, and if her people possessed in a 
good degree the spirit of the old Greeks 
their growth in things pertaining to 
mental prosperity could not be other- 
wise than great. 
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Questions oF ‘‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. In ALL cases, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 





to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 





ToBacoo AND Courrrsy.—Question.—Do 
you think that tobacco using as a general 
thing makes people rude and discourteous ? 
B. O. 

Answer.—That seems to beits effect as a 
rule. The use of tobacco ministers to the 
animal propensities just as liquor drinking 
does, or any of the narcotic habits, and it 
gradually blunts the user’s perception of the 
nice proprieties of social intercourse. Men 
become so infatuated with smoking that 
they forget to be decent often inthe pres- 
ence of ladies. We have never met more 
than two men who were habitual smokers 
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who actually observed the principle that 
other people’s rights were equal to their 
own, and so would not smoke in public 
places. We have met kind hearted, con- 
scientious meu who insisted in burning 
cigars on the hotel piazza, although there 
were ladies there, and gentlemen who did 
not smoke. At one country place where 
we stopped for awhile we noticed in the 
ladies’ parlor that vases standing on the 
mantel had a grayisb dust on their tops, 
which proved on examination to be cigar 
ashes. As smoking was prohibited in that 
parlor, and it was intimated that a superior 
class of people were entertained at the 
house, we concluded that it must have been 
some victim of the tobacco habit who had 
taken possession of the room and made use 
of the ornaments to avoid dropping the hot 
cinder on the carpet. 


Cop Liver Om.—I. A.—Try the cream of 
good milk. We are of opinion that it is far 
better in cases of debility and flesh waste. 
Rats and mice will not touch barness that 
has been cleansed with cod liver oil, and we 
are inclined to commend their taste. Aside 
from cream there is olive oil, which is an ex- 
cellent vegetable product, and, if obtained 
fresh, is nutritious. 

CuemioaL Properttigs or Fiesn Meat.—R. 
E. H.—These vary according to the kind 
analyzed. Taking fresh beef, the most com- 
mon! used, an average analysis shows it to 
be composed of 19, parts of the nitrates or 
flesh forming elements, 14 parts of the car- 
bonates or fat making elements, 2 parts of 
the phosphates or nerve elements, and 65 
parts of water. Into the nitrates and phos- 
phates enter soda, potash, magnesia, lime 
and other salts in minute proportion. In 
discussing food materials, chemists concern 
themselves mainly with their comparative 
value as furnishing nutriment. Thus we 
have in 1 pound of beef of average quality 
8 ounces of water, 1 oz. 122 grains of the 
nitrates, 4 oz. 340 grainsof the carbonates, 
$50 grains phosophates, 1 oz. 122 grains of 
waste. In wheat meal, which maybe taken 
as the leading cereal product, we have 2 oz. 
215 grains of water, 2 oz. 146 grains ni- 
trates, 10 oz. 257 grains carbonates, 108 
grains phosphates, 208 grains of waste 
Dieticians conclude that wheat contains the 
better proportion of food substance for the 


_to human want. 


needs of the human body; the carbonates 
in beef being very deficient and the water 
and waste excessive. Therefore, it is that 
in eating beef, other things, vegetables, 
bread, etc., are essential to adapt the meal 
It is easy to see that meat 
eaters may overload the blood and tissues 
with superfluous matter, and. produce (con- 
gestive conditions. 

On, Improvine THE Vorce.—M. M.—Be- 
sides the special vocal training you will 
receive from your teacher we would advise 
you to study the psychic elements of the 
music.: If you wish to rise to a proper 
understanding of the higher forms of emo- 
tional expression you should avoid the low, 
course and vulgar! classes of music and 
singing. Do not appeal to the common 
appetite for rude amusement. Yet one can 
be funny as a singer without being indeli- 
cate. Being careful to select music that is 


refined and pure and doing your best to 
give it a perfect rendering must have an 
effect upon the culture of your moral facul- 
ties, and with their improvement your ex- 
pression will betake a higher range. 








| Boat Chev Sav. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter. 
est ; the writer’s personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 

Hearing a Voice.—Mkr. Eprror.— 
I noticed certain remarks in the JournaL 
not long ago with regard to certain physical 
phenomena. Having had some experience 
of an analogous nature, I herewith send it : 

From fifteen to thirty years of age I often 
heard two sounds when no human being 
was near me. The first was the sound of 
my father’s voice calling my name. The 
second I failed to connect with any one in 
particular. I was the oldest of the boys at 
home, and was daily associated with my 
father on the farm. Naturally he had occa- 
sion to call me quite frequently by name, 
and often when a little out of the way, or 
engaged in something not exactly right, I 
would be suddenly startled, as it were, by 
his quick and rather nervous call. This 
made a deep impression on me, and often 
when all alone I could hear my name called 
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plainly, but not loudly, nor was it at a dis- 
tance, but sounded rather in my ear, and al- 
ways my father’s voice. At first this voice 
surprised me, causing an incipient fear, as 
it were, but I soon satisfied myself of the 
cause and became indifferent regarding it. 

About that time I was allowing my curi- 
ous youthful mind to scan such pages as 
“The Reason Why,” and other books of 
simplified science, and I began at once to 
-‘reason out ” this phenomena, and was led 
to the following conclusion : 

The cells of my brain that were excited or 
put in motion by the sound wave that came 
from my father in calling my name might 
easily be put in similar motion by other and 
different sound waves of same pitch as 
those of my father’s voice, and from constant 
experience or habit this similar impression 
was mistaken for that ofacall. Although 
I was away from home nearly ten years be- 
fore my father’s death I was with him often 
during each year, and the voice sounds 
were heard by me for about one or two 
years after his death. 

The other sound was that of ‘‘ doctor,” 
but I was never able to connect it or asso- 
ciate it with any particular voice. In 1879 I 
began the practice of medicine in the country 
and at night was often called up by asledge- 
hammer pounding at the door, and some 
burly countryman calling almost at the top 
of his voice, “‘ Doctor,” ‘‘ Doctor!” This 
eudden and alarming way of arousing a 
practitioner, as if supposed to be dead or 
the balance of humanity were likely to die 
unless he rushed to the rescue at once, 
could not do less than make a lasting im- 
pression on any one. So, for about five 
years often when I was alone I could hear 
the voice, not loud or boisterous, but calmly 
and just inside my ear, say “ doctor.” 
During the lasteight years Ihave been doing 
a city practice, and have received my night 
calls mostly by telephone, or have them 
brought to my room at the hotel by the 
quiet and unexcited night porter, and the 
voice has disappeared. 

I do not believe now that I shall hear them 
again, for I am growing naturally less ex- 
citable, and rarely, if ever, hear anything 
that makes a decided impression upon me. 
As to my theory'‘of the cause of this pseudo- 
sound, I am not able to accept it fully or to 


read it. I have paid but little attention to 
science as apart from medicine since that 
period of my life. I think that similar ex- 
periences are quite common,and that many 
others can give them if they will. I have 
had no experience with tactile sensation, 
but should consider it possible, and highly 
probable that a perverted sensation, either 
of central or peripheral origin, might so 
simulate an impression of real source as to 
deceive the person into a belief that he had 
been touched when, in reality, no one is 
near. Yours, &c., 
W. F. ROOHELLE. 
Jackson, Tenn. 





PERSONALS. 


Justus O. Woops, Esq., of New York city, 
was elected at the late meeting of the Trus- 
tees of the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Mr. Lester A. Roberts. Mr. Woods is 
well known in New York scientific circles 
as an earnest promoter of advanced educa- 
tional methods. 


Dr. Emit Lavrant’s reading of Boulan- 
ger, according to anthropological rules, is a 
severe piece of scientific portraiture. It looks 
somewhat like ultra political antagonism. 
He says the General’s skull is of a similar 
construction to the skulls of the assassins 
Ravaillac, Balthasar, Gerard and Jacques 


Clement. ‘‘Moral sense rudimentary ; 
forehead very weak ; selfishness enormous.”’ 
Too bad. If a phrenological authority had 
said this, what a breeze he would have 
stirred up. 


One of the earliest woman explorers in 
South America was one Mrs. A. Dana Piper. 
She accompanied her husband on his explo- 
rations of the Amazon River for the gov- 
ernment. For five years she lived with sav- 
ages much of the time, and spent several 
weeks with a tribe of cannibals. Most of 
the journey was done in canoes, and Mrs. 
Piper thoroughly enjoyed the wild life. 
She has recently been in San Francisco 
superintending the unloading of a cargo of 
rare woods, to be exhibited at Chicago, 
from the timber woods of Ecuador. 
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WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Who knows nothing base fears nothing 
known. 

A man has made a tremendous stride 
when he has learned to have the courage of 
his own convictions. 

Fine sense and exalted sense are not half 
as useful as common sense. There are 
forty men of wit to one man of sense. 

Tell (for youcan) what is it to be wise ? 
"Tis but to know how little can be known ; 
To see all others’ faults and feel our own. 

— Pope. 

A man will always undergo great toil and 
hardship for ends that must be many years 
distant, as wealth and fame; but none for 
an end that may be close at hand, as the 
joys of heaven.—Hawthorne. 


MIRTH. 





* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


‘* Medicine,” said a little girl to her phy- 
sician, ‘‘ is something that makes you be 
careful not to catch cold again.” 

‘* Yes, marriage is a lottery and I'm draw- 
ing a prize,” andthe young man laughed as 
he pulled the baby-coach up the stairs. 

Friend (to returned vacationist)—‘‘ Well, 
my boy, have you been off for a rest?” Re- 
turned Vacationist—‘* No, my boy. [I've 
come home for one.” 

‘* This is terwibble!” said Cholly. 

‘* What is the mattah?” asked Chappie. 

‘ The people of England are just begin- 
ning to get the gwippe, ye knaw, and I am 
just getting wid of it.” 

‘*How did the young woman you wrote 
the poem for like it?” asked one of his 
friends of Willie Wishington. ‘‘ She didn’t 
say anything,” said Willie, ‘‘ except that I 
ought to send it to a chiropodist and have 
its feet attended to. 

A learned gentleman was one day walk- 
ing near . He metaperson well known 
as being a bit silly. 


** Pray,” said the gentleman, ‘‘ how long 
can a person live without brains?” _ 

‘‘I dinna ken,” replied Jemmy. 
auld are ye yersel’?” 


“How 











In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. whem emally 
supply any of those noticed. 
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Tue Diszaszs oF Prrsonauity. By Th. 
Ribot. Professor of Comparative and 
Experimental Psychology at the College 
of France, etc. Authorized Translation. 
12mo, pp. 157. Chicago. The Open 
Court Publishing Co. 


Physiologist and psychologist have been 
deeply interested during the past decade in 
the study of human consciousness. The 
play of the human mind is so varied, 
subtile, complex and mysterious that the 
most acute observers have begun to realize 
that there are many things in its constitu- 
tion that can not be resolved by any known 
rules of science. Continued investigation 
but brings out fresh phenomena that render 
the subject more intricate. A direct at- 
tempt on the part of an expert observer 
like Prof. Ribot to analyze certain of the 
disorders of personality or the individual 
consciousness could not but result in the pre- 
servation of many facts that would clear 
up much of the obscurity that has involved 
states of mind indicated by such terms as 
double personality, transformations of 
character, mutual sensibility of twins, cere- 
bral dualism, hypnotism, hallucinations, 
etc. We note that M. Ribot mentions 1840 
as the date when the brain was first studied 
‘*as a double organ,” a mistake evidently 
as the observers Gall, Spurzheim and their 
followers demonstrated the dual structure 
of the brain in the organology that they 
advocated. The hemispheres were regarded 
in the Gallian system as duplicates of a 
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similar set of functional centres. We are 
surprised at this oversight of so learned an 
author—especially as he presents this dual 
condition as a logical explanation of much 
of the mental phenomena that is regarded 
with wonder by the world. 


Herepiry. Health and Personal Beauty. 
By John V. Shoemaker, A. M., M.D., 
Professor of Diseases of the Skin in the 
Medical-Chirurgical College of Phila- 
delphia, etc. 8 vo. Cloth. pp. 422. 
F. A. Davis, publisher. Philadelphia 
and London. 

In this truly interesting volume the author 
pursues a line of discussion that inits ap- 
plication is quite novel. We might entitle 
it esthetic medicine for the want of a better 
designation. In the opening he considers 
the general laws of health, the doctrine of 
evolution, especially according to the the- 
ories of Dawin, life ana growth as evidenced 
in nature, man’s spiritual and physical place 
in nature, the sources of beauty, the art of 
walking, the evolution of the American 
girl, and other topics that have some perti- 
nency to his subject. The book is educa- 
tional in both a moral and physical sense, 
and can well be substituted for the many 
catch books that are found in the market 
with their pages of recipes and general 
direction for improving the personal appear- 
ance. Hygienic principles lie at the basis 
of Dr. Shoemaker’s prescriptions. At the 
end of the book are recipes for the prepara- 
tion of various compositions to be used on 
the face, hands, body and feet, according 
to need, but he insists._that proper living—a 
good diet, ventilation, cleanliness—is the 
best means for health und beauty. We 
might except to some of the recipes being 
placed in a book for popular circulation on 
account of certain dangerous elements in 
the formulary. 


BgryonpD THE Bourn. Reports ofa Traveller 
Returned from ‘‘ Undiscovered Country.” 
Submitted to the world by Amos K. 
Fiske. 18mo., pp. 22. Cloth, gilt. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

The reception which that thoughful 
book ‘*‘ Midnight Talks at the Clubs” had 
from the reading public showed that there 
isacertain percentage of people who are 
weary of the frivolous stuff that crowds the 


bookseller’s tables and gladly turn to a 
book that is fresh and imaginative, yet rea- 
sonable and suggestive, concerning a topic 
that is interesting to most of us who have 
an occasional hour of serious reflection. 

The title gives a hint of the writer’s pur- 
pose, and suggests in the opening the 
method of Miss Phelps’ ‘‘ Beyond the 
Gates,” Mr. Fiske’s ‘‘ Traveller” instead of 
being thrown out of a carriage, however, 
meets with the accident that sends his 
spiritual entity to the upper world on a rail- 
way train, and is unconscious for three days. 
A comparison of the experience of this visi- 
tor tothe world ‘ beyond” with that of 
Miss Phelps’ messenger shows with marked 
difference as then—the former deals more 
with heavenly colors and sounds, impres- 
sions and emotions, domesticities and heart- 
satisfactions, glorified above earthly ele- 
ments in being raised to a perfectness de- 
noted by the word ‘‘ celestial” as compared 
with “‘ terrestrial,” orthe Pauline distinction 
between ‘‘ a natural y and a spiritual 
body;” while the latter, not neglecting that 
phase of the change of state and treating it 
in a not dissimilar fashion, quickly passes 
on fromsensations and emotions to thoughts 
and philosophizings as to the principles of 
existence, not only in the world of disem- 
bodied spirits, but on earth and on “ other 
worlds than ours.” 

The chapter titles themselves show these 
differences as ‘‘ The Life Indeed,” ‘‘ Secret 
of Growth,” ‘‘ Progress of a Perfect Race,” 
‘“‘ The Higher Morals and Religion.” Mr. 
Fiske is in éarnest ; he wishes to give some- 
thing to his fellow-inquirer that will help 
to assure him of a future state and oneof 
higher and satisfying conditions. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Universiry OF THE Crry or New York. 
Medical Department—Fifty-first Annual 
Announcement of Lectures, with Cata- 
logue. A circular showing a highly pros- 
perous condition. 


Postat Savines Bayxs An argument in 
their favor: by the Postmaster-General. 
Mr. Wanamaker can speak from experi- 
ence of the effects of small savings, but 
we have our doubts of the good moral 
effect of government interference in the 
matter. 
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Heynry Warp Begonzr.—A Memorial 
Service Held in Plymouth Church by the 
Plymouth Sunday School. An interesting 
services, and doubly interesting to Ameri- 
cans because of its relation to one of 
the greatest of Americans. New York : 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


Tus New Era 1x Rossta. By Charlies A. 
de Arnaud, authorof ‘‘ The Union and its 
Ally, Russia,” etc. 12mo, pp. 166. J.S. 
Ogilvie, New York. 

Written from a French point of view, 
which isto designate the book as optimistic 
in the main, as contrasted with the English 
view of Russia, which is pessimistic. It 
should, nevertheless, be said that the author 
aims to be candid and fair in his considera- 
tion of a nation that bas been a bete noir to 
most political and social observers. He very 
truly says that the nternal economy of 
Russia is less known to its neighbors than 
that of any other civilized nation. We are 
ready to approve for the most part the state- 
ments of several critics who have examined 
this volume that it supplies a t deal of 
light with regard to the workings of Nihil- 
ism, the relation of the Emperor to the 
State and the Church, the Siberian penal 
system and the Jewish question. 

How tro RememBer; or, Miserable Memo- 
ries Made Marvelous. By John A. Shedd. 
Price, 25 cents. Many excellent sugges- 
tions are given for the observance of those 
who would improve their capacity for 
recollection. The method is founded for 
the most part on sound principles, espe- 
cially those of physiology. 

*“Cy Ross.” By Mellen Cole. No. 21 of 
Sunnyside Series. Paper. New York: 
J. 8. Ogilvie. 

A pleasant story of early mining life in 
California. Characteristic, yet of 
moral tone, and above the common standard 
of frontier fiction. 

Proorrpines of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. For he 
thirty-ninth meeting. Held at Indiana- 
polis, Ind., August, 1890. Received from 
the permanent secretary, Mr. F. W. Put- 
nam, Salem, Mass. 

Woorsn or Liven. A Review of certain 
articles in the Irish Textile Journal. By 
R. C. Rutherford. Reprinted from The 
Sanitarian, May, 1891. Testimony and 
argument the weight of which favors 
woolen fabries as most suitable for cloth- 
ing. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Harper's Magazine for August gives usa realiz- 
ing picture of the New Zealand country, and 
Some American Riders, Peter Ibbetson, Glimpses 
of Western Architecture, Nihilists in Paris and 
London, Plantagenet I. Ecclesiastical are pro- 
fusely illustrated sketches of important features 
in our modern life. **The Editor’s Drawer” is 
specially rich this month. New York. 


Treasury—Evangelical Monthly for Pastor and 
People—sermons, sermonic matter, hints and 
aids to the church, minister and worker. E. B. 
Treat. New York. 


Quarterly Journal of Inebriety, July number, very 
interesting, although sad pictures of human 
perversion through the drink habit. Dr. Croth- 
ers, the editor, preaches the best of t@pper- 
ance discourses in his scientific pr 
the facts of the great evil. Hartf 


tation of 


. Ct. 


Literary Digest, weekly, comments on the pro- 
gressive thought of the day, and events of 
higher interest to the individual and society. 
Funk & Wagnalis. New York. 


Phonographic Magazine, mouthly, well conducted, 
in the interest of the American Pitman short- 
hand writer. Cincinnati, O 





Harper's Bazar, weekly, standard record of fash- 
ion and movements in the social world. Harper 
Brothers. New York. 


American Medical Journal, leading representative 
of progressive medicine, a very useful monthly. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Homiletic Review, international monthly magazine 
of religious thought, literature, that relates to 
the pulpit and missionary affairs. August num- 
ber discusses latest current topics. Funk & 
Wagnalls. New York. 


Medical Summary, August, abounds in short and 
pithy ts in therapeutics from practical 
men. R. H. Andrews, M.D., publisher, Philadel- 
phia. 

New York Observer, weekly, our old representative 
of Presbyterianism, still thrives. The letters of 
Augustus are a fitting succession to those of the 
late Irenzeus. 

Progres Medicale, weekly, a comprebensive peri- 
odical in the interest of students and practi- 
tioners. Dr. Bourneville. Paris, France. 

American Art Journal, weekly, music, art and the 
music trades. A successful publication. W. M. 
Thoms. New York. 

The Magazine has among its contents the 
following illustrated articles: The German Em- 
peror, Thumbnail Sketches, The Squirrel Inn, 
Life on the South Shoal Lightship, Play in Pro- 
vence, a vivid detail of bull branding; The 
Little Renault, Cape Horn and Co-operative 
Mining in °49, very stirring to the hearts of many 
of our uncles and older cousins. In Open Let- 
ters one writer hits at vivisection, and another 
the common treatment of inebriates. New 
York. 











Traveling 


Should not fail to take, as they would 

their tooth-brush or hair-brush, a su 

ply of PEARS’ SOAP, which is tru 
matchless 


FOR THE COMPLEXION” 


and incomparable 
For General Toilet Use. 


dt may not matter 


to ary man, woman or child that Pears’ 
sm Soap is over 100 years old nor that it 
eee hasalarger sale than any other toilet 
-\ soap in the world, but it does matter 
whether they use upon their skin a 
soapora goodone. That Pears’ Soap; 

the best soap is attested by the judges in 

every international exhibition from the first 

= in London,1851, to the lastin Edinburgh, 1890, 

Be sure to get the genuine PEARS’ SOAP, as 
. Ahere are vile imitations, 

The Man who hasonce tried Pears’ Suap 

tn the form of Pears’ shaving stick wants no 

other; he takes it with him on all his journeys. 


iE Toe above illustration gives a glimpse cf the Pompeian vestibule of A. & F. Pears’ London offices. 
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TWENTY INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 








[PorTRaITs FROM sgh IN IF ap ann Pacus.”) 
No.1. James Parton: No.% A Rice, No. 3. Wm, M. Evarts. 
No, 4. General Wisewell. No. 5. Rupiet Paul of Russia. - No.6, George Biiot. 
No. 7. King Frederick the Strong. : No, 8 Prof. George Bush. 


WOULD YOU NOT LIKE TO KNO 


what these Faces indicate? You can easily learn to read Character as you would a book, and 


IF YOU WANT SOMETHING 


that will interest you more than anything you have ever read, and enable you to wai all the di! 
in people at a glance by the “Stdxs or Cmanacrer,” send for a copy of 


“HEADS AND FACKS ; How to Study them.” 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by Prof. Ne.son Sizer, the Examinersin the Phresé 
logical Office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H. 8. Drayrox, M. D. Editor. of the Paren Loci 
Jovawat. The authors know what they are writing about, Prof. Sizer having devoted fifty years almost 
exclusively to the reading of character, and he here lays down the rules employed by him in his professional 
work. 

This is a most delightful study, and every one should know How to Read Character, ‘and in ‘1's 
be able to understand the motives and character of people met daily. This knowledge will enable empic 
to choose wisely, and will enable employees to meet the requirements of peculiar people whom they inay & 
required to please. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in social and business life. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published for the priee, 25,000 copies havi: - 
sold the first year. Cortains 200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits; Send for it and study the 
you see and your own character, If you are not satisfied after examining it, you may return it, an: 
will be returned t»> you. . 

Will send it carefully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 40 cents in paper, er $1 in cloth b indi : 
Agents wanted. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 775 Broadway, New York 
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